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THE suit between Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co., of Pittsburg, and Boyden 
Brake Co., of Baltimore, for alleged 
infringement of Westinghouse patent on 
quick-action air brake has been decided 
by the United States Court of Appeals in 
favor of the Boyden Company on all 
points. As the Boyden Company is a 
Baltimore enterprise, this decision is of 
great local interest. 


Tue St. Louis Republic calls attention 
to the fact that though the cotton crop 
in Texas is smaller than last year, 
higher prices, added to the great 
abundance of corn and other farm prod- 
ucts, will more than counterbalance 
the decline in cotton yield. The Repub- 
lic estimates the Texas corn crop at 
100,000,000 bushels, and the farmers of 
the State, it says, have good reason to 
be satisfied with their crops this season. 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD copies an arti- 
cle from a Texas newspaper relating to the visit 
of the New England cotton manufacturers to 
Atlanta, and then politely but forcibly puts this 
conundrum, ‘‘Why didn’t Texas exhibit its de- 
velopment, progress and resources at Atlanta, 
and then they could have been seen?’’ which, 
interpreted into modern English, would indicate 
that less talk about natural resources and a more 
energetic effort to show that Texas really has 
openings for honest labor and abundant opportu- 
nities for the investment of capital would attract 
the earnest attention of those much needed 
classes more readily than flaunting bombast.— 
Galveston News. 


Entirely correct. In the slang of the 
day, ‘‘Get a move on’’—not Texas only, 
but every Southern town and State. 
Three weeks ago the MANUFACTURERS’ 
REcoRD addressed a letter to the gov- 
ernor of each Southern State, enclosing 
a stamped envelope for reply, asking 
each one if he would favor trying to 
induce his State to make a comprehen- 
sive display at the great Baltimore 
Exposition of 1897. Only one, Governor 
Oates, of Alabama, has taken the trouble 











even to acknowledge the receipt of the | 


letter, and our stamped return envelopes 
seem to be a total loss. Just so long as 
this spirit prevails will the South fail to 
reach anything like the development to 
which its natural advantages entitle it. 
Will the governors please return our 
stamped envelopes ? 








| eral mills now in operation. 


Why Some Towns Grow and 
Others Stagnate. 


Last week the MANUFACTURERS’ 
RECORD pointed out the necessity of 
more hustling on the part of many 
Southern towns, more independence, 
more self-reliance, and less of the spirit 
of dependence and waiting on others to 
come in and help build up the place. It 
may be accepted as a rule, from which 
there are few exceptions, that every 
prosperous and progressive town in the 
South owes its success mainly to its own 
people. They started the work of re- 
building, and their energy and enter- 
prise became contagious. Outside busi- 
ness men and capitalists rarely seek a 
place which is not doing some lively 
hustling on its own account. Charlotte, 
N. C., is almost as good an illustration 
of this as Atlanta. ago, 
when Charlotte was simply a good 
country town, its people took hold of 
manufacturing. They wanted cotton 
mills, but they didn’t wait year after 
year for some one to come and build 
them, nor did they waste time in repin- 


Some years 


ing over inability to build big mills. 
They organized companies, raised what 
money they could and built the best 
mills they could under the circum- 
stances. Other towns with just as many 
advantages as Charlotte made up their 
minds that they wanted a big mill or 
none, or they wanted outside people to 
come in build the mill, hoping the 
town would reap all the benefits without 
doing anything to help itself. True, 
some of them having a large amount of 
land without much value were willing 
to give a few acres as a site, knowing 
that they would reap a hundred-fold 
profit by the advance in values should 
they fortunately catch a mill by this 
small bait. We have in mind one town 
which illustrates hundreds. This town 
has every possible advantage for a cot- 
ton mill. Its people seem more anxious 
for a mill than for anything else in the 
world, and yet they have frittered away 
six years talking about a mill without 
being any nearer to a realization than at 
the start. First they made up their 
mind that they would have nothing 
less than a great big mill by some 
wealthy Northern concern; then they 
set their hearts on a $200,000 mill—it 
must be that or nothing—a little mill 
of $100,000 was beneath their dignity. 








They secured subscriptions of about | 


$100,000, about equally divided between 
local and New England people; but no, 
it must be a £200,000 mill. 


Every few | 


months they take a fresh start and—do | 


nothing. 
local money, or the $100,000 of local and 
outside money, and built a mill six years 
ago, they would have given the towna 
start, infused new life into it, and in all 
probability would, as a result, have sev- 
They de- 
spised the day of small things, and the 


Had they taken the $50,000 of | 


town is just about as dead as it was six 
All over the South can be 
This is but one 


years ago. 
found similar cases. 
illustration, where hundreds could be 
found. An illustration of the opposite 
side is seen in Charlotte. If it could 
not build a large mill, it built a small 
one. If it could not get outside capital, 
it did the best it could with local. What 
is the result? The Textile Excelsior, of 
that city, in its last issue, briefly sums 
up the manufacturing interests of the 
place, and these factories are the results 
of Charlotte’s way of doing things. The 
Excelsior says: 

The volume of trade grows daily larger; the 
factories of all kinds that are steadily growing 
around her seem to be gaining more impetus, 
There is inspiration in successful manufactories 
to others contemplating embarking in business 
operations Charlotte is an example for other 
towns. Ten years ago there was practically 
nothing here except a good country town and 
a good trading point It would be difficult to 
enumerate the factories at present in operation. 
They embrace a wide line. There are three 
modern iron works and machine shops, viz. 

The Liddell Co., producing power machinery, 
cotton gins, cloth presses, etc. 

The Mecklenburg Iron Works, power machin- 
ery, go'd-mining machinery, etc. 

The Park Manufacturing Co , which has erected 
amachine shop this summer, and is now com- 
mencing the manufacture of the Moffatt feed- 
water pump and heater, which we expect shortly 
to fully illustrate and describe. 

In the woodworking line there are the follow- 
ing: 

Furniture factory—The Elliott Furniture Co., 
whose works cover nearly a square. 

Charlotte Sash, Door and Blind Works. 

The Charlotte Bellows Factory, Newcomb & 
We irn, proprietors. 

Charlotte Shuttle Works, now being established 
by a Mr. Cole 

Three general woodworking and planing mills, 
operated, respectively, by Asbury & Finger, F. W. 
Ahrens and Josiah Asbury. 

One flouring mi!l erected, four stories high, and 
ready for operation. Another flouring mill is to be 
built on property purchased for the purpose near 
the Southern Railway's freight depot. 

The Charlotte Supply Co. now has a success- 
ful leather-be iting factory. 

The Shaw-Howell Harness Co. is preparing 
to go into a four-story building being erected for 
it, where it will manufacture harness goods in 
wholesale quantities 

There are also ice factories, gas works, electric- 
light works and power house, two cotton com- 
presses, two broom factories, three clothing fac 
tories and several brick making plants, three 
roller covering shops and cotton-mill repair 
shops, besides other manufactories. 

There are two cottonseed oil mills; attached to 
one is a fertilizer works. 

Textile manufacturing leads in the Queen City; 
in fact, itis becoming known as a textile-manu- 
facturing centre. Present a°hievements give it 
this rank, and the news we now give in another 
column gives it stronger emphasis. 

There is, first, the Charlotte Cotton Mill with 
9954 spindles and 204 looms, producing sheetings 
and shirtings. 

The Ada Cotton Mills have 7yoo spindles, and, 
as already announced, are arranging to erect a 
weaving mill of 200 looms. 

The Alpha Cotton Mills have 6500 spind!es, pro- 
ducing yarns. As indicated in our news columns, 
weaving will probably also be added here in the 
near future. 

The Victor Cotton M'l!s operate 11,500 spindles 

The Atherton Cotton Mill has now 10,000 spin- 
dies running on fine yarns. 








| 
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| the “‘golid South.’ 


erecting a scoo-spindle factory to supply its own 
yarns 

Gold Crown Hosiery Mills keep sixty-five knit 
ting and four sewing machines going on hosiery 
They also operate the Gold Crown Dye Works. 

To this list will be added the 20,coo-spindle and 
1000- loom mill alluded to in another column. 

The following figures are an important sum 
mary of the foregoing 

Population of Charlotte January 1, 1558, Ssoo, 

Population of Charlotte November 1, 1895, 20,0c0, 

Outsiders might imigine Charlotte has been a 
boom town. There has been no boom, and prob 
ably never willbe. The growth in the time indi 
cated promises, however, an even creater expan 
sion in the years to come. 

Hundreds of other towns might have 
been able to show similar progress if 
they had put forth the same energy and 
hustle. Of how many towns will it be 
possible during the next five years to 
say that they have learned a lesson and 
that they are vigorously imitating Char- 
lotte? Those that intend to grow must 
hustle ; the others will be as dead ten 
years hence as they are today. 
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Wants Southern Trade. 


Messrs. Charles H. Besly & Co., fine 


tools, manufacturers and = machinists’ 


hardware, seamless tubes, of Chicago, 


in a letter to the MANUFACTURERS’ 
RECORD, say: 
Chicago is after the trade of the South, and will 


not rest until she gets it. She has someof it now, 
but some railroads are not giving us as good rates 
as they give our competitors. This must be rem- 
edied, and undoubtedly will be. 
business with as little expense as our competitors 


and have a chance to meet ihem on an even 


If we can do 


ground we will get our share of trade, and it will 
not be a small share. When our drainage canal 
becomes a ship canal, as it will, we shall expect to 
handle more Southern staples. Then Chicago 
will become the financial agent of the South, and 
the interchange of commodities, sentiments and 
cash will make us friends and neighbors. 
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Acquainted. 


The Norfolk Virginian claims that an 
English paper recently published the 


Not Well 


following : 

The Southern Exposition now in progress at 
Atlantic City is the subject of much comment in 
the American newspapers. The 
opened by the pealing of “Liberty Bell, 
as having been used during Sherman's renowned 
march to the seaside, as atocsin to summon the 


exposition was 


famous 


newly-liberated slaves, the relic having been re- 
moved from the dome of the Capitol at Washing- 
ton for the purpose. The address of the occasion 
was presented by Professor Washington, a lineal 
descendant of the first American President) One 
of the novelties of the exposition consists of a 
grove of cotton woods in full growth, illustrating 
all stages and methods of culture of the great 
Southern staple, as well asthe ravages of the 
“cotton picker'’ in the year’s crop. American 
statesmen hail the exposition as realizing the 
dream of Thomas F, Grady, one of the framers of 
the great constitution, and father, as it were, of 
G. eat was the recent World’s 
Fair. Omaha should look to her laurels. 

The MANUFACTURERS’ KECOKD might 
be inclined to question the possibility of 
any English paper ever having put forth 
such an article, and to say that it was 


| the invention of the fertile brain of the 


The Charlotte Batting Mill is operated by the | 


Charlotte Oil & Fertilizer Co. 


The Crowley Manufacturing Co. has 225 looms, | 
| producing crash towels. 


O A. Robbins & Co. erected a sash cord and 
clothes line factory this summer, and their twenty 
machines therein are running. 

The Highland Park Manufacturing Co. has 500 
looms weaving checks and ginghams. It is now 


Virginian’s genial editor, but for the fact 
that, absurd as the article is, it is not 
more absurd nor more inaccurate than 
much of the stuff published about the 
South. Every man who has occasion to 
read much can but be amazed at the 
stupidity or the willful misstatements 
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found in many papers and magazines 
supposed to be edited by men of ordi- 
nary intelligence. In the light of what 
some Northern and Western papers say 
about the South, the MANUFACTURERS’ 
RecorD is almost prepared to believe 
the Virginian’s claim to have found this 
extract in an English paper. 

“- = 


Railroad Literature. 


The benefit of making known the 
advantages and resources of the coun 
try adjacent to their several routes has 
caused the more prominent railway 
companies of the South to expend large 
sums in different forms of advertising. 
[It is not so many years ago that railway 
advertising was confined to the issuing 
of circulars for special excursions, to 
the publication of time-cards in the 
newspapers and to folders with showy 
covers, which contained the time- 
tables and possibly one or two half tone 
cuts of a train of cars or the railroad 
emblem. In order to make the folders 
as attractive as possible, all sorts of 
designs and all kinds of colors have 
been used. Asa result, when the trav- 
eler goes to find a time-table at one of 
the railroad libraries, which are fixtures 
of the modern hotel and passenger sta- 
tion, the combination of vivid coloring 
and unique designs fairly startles him, 
and he has to pause a moment to be- 
come accustomed to the “illumination” 
before he can select the card he desires. 

Of late, however, pamphlets and 
‘booklets’? have begun to make their 
appearance. These do not contain any 
time-tables, but are devoted to more or 
less elaborate write-ups of the section 
in which the company is interested. 
While many are cheaply prepared, we 
have seen some which could be digni- 
fied by the name of book, finely printed 
on heavy paper, richly illustrated with 
halt-tone engravings, and handsomely 
bound in a way which would be suitable 
for a library shelf. Books of this kind, 
which actually cost from ten to fifteen 
cents each by the thousand, are sent 
broadcast over the country for free dis- 
tribution, the same as a circular or 
newspaper, and it must be said that too 
often they are read only by the person 
who in idle curiosity takes one from the 
ticket seller’s desk. He carries it to 
his office, glances it over, then throws 
it into the waste-basket or turns it over 
to the office boy, who wants to cut the 
pictures out of it for his scrap-book. 

The fact is that much of this railroad 
literature, costly as it is, goes to waste, 
and thousands of dollars, spent in a 
well-meaning but ill-directed effort to 
advertise the South, are literally thrown 
away in this manner. One reason is 
that the railroad managers do not study 
the tastes of the people whom _ hey 
want to reach, and are too ofteg igno- 
rant of the best channels througlg which 
to reach them. For instance, a pam- 
phlet on the fertility of Southern farm 
lands is sent out to railroad agents all 
over the country, perhaps 50,000 copies, 
prepared at an expense of a _ thou- 


sand or two dollars. Though _in- 
tended for farmers and would-be 
settlers, the principal readers of it 


are people who come into the offices to 
buy tickets—and not one in one hundred 
of them is interested. The class it is 








intended to reach do not see it, for the | 
simple reason that they do not frequent | 
the railroad offices. Their reading is | 


done mostly at home, and is confined to 
magazines and papers. Consequently, 
a $100 advertisement inserted in a publi- 
cation that reaches them does more good 
than a thousand dollars worth of pam- 
phlets. The same principle applies to the 
more elaborate works we have already 
mentioned. While of high merit as lit- 
erary publications, and containing valu- 
able truths in a very attractive form, 
they “waste their sweetness on the 
desert air,’’ to misquote an old saying. 
Simply, they do not and cannot reach the 
class who would be interested in them, 
and who might come South as a result 
of their perusal. lt is a mistaken idea, 
although more than one railroad man- 
ager loves to think that such books are 
kept and passed around from reader to 
reader. They are not. Unfortunately, 
so many elaborate advertising schemes 
are placed before the public in the same 
way, that their merit is overlooked from 
the fact that they are advertisements, 
and the book has to be unusually novel 
or interesting to be read by more than 
two or three people before it reaches 
the waste-basket. 

The best way to reach people is 
through the medium of the publications 
which come to them, not which they 
may pick up hap-hazard here and there; 
and, as we have said before, an adver- 
tisement in one of these mediums will 
be of ten times the benefit that is de- 
rived from other methods. 

And among these mediums are the 
MANUFACTURERS’ ReEcoRD and_ the 
Southern States magazine, which have 
been tested and are being tested with 
the best results. 
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Tnuovucu a small affair as compared with the 
Chicago Exposition, the one at Atlanta is im 
measurably better managed in many respects than 
was the Chicago affair. This is probably due to 
its freedom from governm -nt interference. The 
awards at the Atlan a Fair have already been 
determined upon, and the medals will be dis- 
tributed before the fair closes. But in the case 
of Chicago the medals have not yet been d s- 
tributed, * * * It was unfortunate for Chicago 
that it did not bave a cabinet officer to look after 
its interests, as is the case with Georgia.—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


Atlanta usually does things in pretty 
good shape. It may not be as big as 
Chicago, but it has Chicago’s hustle, 
and it knows how “to get there.” 


_> 








Tue Diplomats’ Day promises to be 
one of the most brilliant of all the spe- 
cial days since the exposition opened. 
Gen. I. W. Avery, who was the exposi- 
tion commissioner to Central and South 
America, has been untiring in his efforts 
to make this feature a great success, 
and has secured the promise of the 
attendance of many of the foreign diplo- 
mats at Washington. Secretary Olney, 
representing the Department of State, 
will make a speech on international 
trade, which will probably be of unusual 
interest, especially in view of our present 
foreign trade and diplomatic relations. 


> 
Wise Men 
read the advertising pages of the MANU- 
FACTURERS’ RECORD carefully because they 
are always sure to find something of value; 
it may be a special sale, or an opportunity 
for investment, or some new machinery, or 
some one looking fora location for a factory, 
or a thousand and one things advertised 
that may concern you. Every man ought 
to study newspapers, not simply glance over 
them, but examine in detail the MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ RECORD, for instance, and he will 
be sure to find something that can be made 
profitable in his business. In its news 
columns and in its advertising pages he 
will find matter that may prove invaluable 
in his business operations. 








Atlanta: 1864-1895.* 


I, 


From every point of view, excepting 
from only that of the box-office, whose de- 
velopments and disclosures yet remain to 
be recorded, the show at Atlanta is a pro- 
digious success; so much so, indeed, that, 
no matter what the deficit may prove to be 
in immediate dollars, if there be any deficit 
at all, it will return in ultimate gain ten- 
fold the original outlay. 

My opinion is that the enterprise will 
yield not a cash loss, but a cash profit. 
Just now there is considerable discourage- 
ment among the managers with respect to 
the gate receipts. But precisely the same 
experience was had at Chicago the first 
three months of the World’s Fair. The 
middle of August every concessionaire was 
bankrupt, the White City itself looked like 
a graveyard, and the director-general and 
his lieutenants were contemplating suicide, 
or words to that effect. Presto! the sum- 
mer over, each point of the compass began 
to radiate towards Chicago; and, when the 
end came, lo, there was a big balance, and 
the useful lives of Messrs. Davis, Higgin- 
botham, Handy and Company were saved 
to their country and mankind! The same 
result is likely to be achieved by Atlanta. 

We have had a long, dry summer, lap- 
ping over into the autumn, Weeks after 
the opening the word went forth that the 
finishing touches had not been laid upon 
the proposed spectacular. People who can 
go as they please and when they please 
prefer to bide their time, and, as a conse- 
quence, the stranger attendance thus far 
has been confined to the various technical 
assemblies, holding congress in the famous 
little Southern metropolis, and to such of 
our own people as have a limit set upon 
their time and means. 
ever, the scene will increase in brilliancy 
with every day; the country at large is but 
beginning to realize the magnitude and 
the magnificence of the affair, as well as its 
true meaning and spirit; the Northern 
hegira, several hundred thousand strong, 
is still to move southward for its winter 
outing. When it begins to pour into 
Atlanta, they will think it is a tidal wave, 
and then the gatekeepers will count ducats 
where they now count nickels, and all will 
be lovely, with the goose away up in the 
air! All things come to those who wait, 
and they laugh most who laugh last. 


Il, 

It is, indeed, a great and a beautiful 
show. When I declare that it brings to 
both mind and sight a delightful reminis- 
cence of Chicago I am speaking within 
bounds of the most literal description. As 
no city in the world, except Chicago, could 
have produced the World’s Fair, so no city 
in the South, except Atlanta, could have 
brought forth this exhibit of the produc- 
tivity and the energy and the genius of the 
Southern States. 

Not the least exhilarating circumstance 
thus far developed is the kinship which has 
sprung up between these two noble Amer- 
ican cities—each having had a new birth, 
baptised by fire—each typifying a new 
Americanism—each crowned mistress of 
the inland oceans of America, and each 
seated upon her throne, bidding defiance 
alike to Atlantic and Pacific seas, to 
Europe, to Asia, and to Africa, proud of 
her native queenship and sure of her Amer- 
ican sovereignty. 

Forgive me! This is not an obituary 
notice nor a dedicatory address. But New 
York and San Francisco will have to get a 
hump on themselves if they expect to keep 
up with these thoroughbreds the coming 


From now on, how- 


years. 
dear old steady-going respectability ! 
the Centennial, recalled to life, would not 


*Mr. Henry Watterson has so brilliantly touched 
upon many interesting points suggested by the 
exposition that we give in full his letter from the 
Courier-Journal of November 11.—Ed. M, R. 


And Philadelphia, too, bless her | 
For | 


be a tallow candle by the side of this 
Atlanta luminary, though we must not for- 
get that twenty years ago, electricity— 
laughing the sun to sleep and putting the 
moon to shame, robbing the stars of their 
lustre and abolishing darkness—had not 
come to the rescue of the midnight world! 

The mise en scene at Piedmont is glori- 
ous. The park stands amid an amphi- 
theatre of misty highlands, ranging round 
like witches in a country dance. Stone 
mountain is the big toe of the off leg of the 
Appalachian range. Peachtree creek, that 
erst ran red with blood, has been diverted 
into a basin, whence a lagoon of clear 
water flows, very remindful of the Court of 
Honor, particularly by night, and right 
and left, up and down the pretty slopes 
joined by ample driveways and pleasant 
promenades, rise the mimic palaces, not 
vast and endless as at Jackson Park, but 
all-sufficient and very effective. The arch- 
itectural designs are original and pictur- 
esque in the highest degree. The Art Gal- 
lery, in particular, is a triumph of simple 
beauty, both without and within an unfail- 
ing delight The chime-tower, the Ad- 
ministration Building and many of the 
State buildings are equal to anything that 
was seen at the World’s Fair. 

After Chicago, there could not be a fair 
without a Midway; and Atlanta has a Mid- 
way—not a*@fidway Plaisance, but the 
Midway Heights—where all the old favor- 
ites, from the dancing girl in the streets of 
Cairo and Hagenback’s trained animals to 
the bearded lady and the Ferris wheel, 
may be interviewed precisely as we inter- 
viewed them in 1893. The only part of 
this lay-out that is imitative of the World’s 
Fair are these Midway Heights, for in 
other respects the ensemble has an origi- 
nality and an air of its own, has an atmos- 
phere and an aroma of its own, whether 
observed in landscape or by lakelet, as 
one wanders from one palace of industry to 
another, from one cafe to another, from 
Kiosk to Kursaal, from column to obelisk, 
through the winding miles of asphalt, bor- 
dered by semi-tropic flowers and fruits. 

In one word, turn over the pages of your 
Aladdin, and when you come to the garden 
make a note on’t, bearing in mind that 
ancient Persia was but a briar patch to 
modern Piedmont, and that the Georgian 
beauties so extolled in Arabic fable were 
dusky and devious indeed by contrast with 
the women of that actual and contemporary 
Georgia, whom to know is to be not only 
liberally educated, but divinely blessed. 


Ill. 

The material part of this great exposition 
is a living answer to the accusation of inac- 
tivity and a lack of enterprise, so often 
brought against the people of the cotton 
States. It is at once a letter of credit upon 
the accumulated capital of regions of the 
country more favored of fortune and a 
hostage to investors, b th of security in the 
present and of promise in the future. 
Atlanta itself long ago began to fulfill the 
prediction of John C, Calhoun, made when 
the embryo city was represented by a log 
cabin and a bridle path; the log cabin now 
multiplied into a very wilderness of smoke- 
stacks and mansard roofs, the bridle path 
branching away into thoroughfares as busy 
and avenues as stately as may be found in 
cities of thrice its population. 

The Chinese wall of sectional ignorance 
and prejudice is tumbling down. The black- 
listing of rank partyism has had its day- 
The menace of negro denomination through 
brute force and Federal appliance lifted, 
the white people of the South are dividing, 
and will continue to divide on natural and 
healthy lines, like the white people of the 
North. The black people of the South, 
through their own exhibit, and out of the 
mouth of their wisest leader, have arrayed 
and proclaimed themselves on the side of 
industrial progress, as against |ooting poli- 
tics. In Georgia at least the dream of 
Grady has been fulfilled. Slowly but surely 
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the cotton factor is coming from far-away 
New England to the edge of the cotton 
patch in Dixie, and slowly, but as surely, 
the iron sceptre of Pennsylvania, needing 
no other tariff protection than that supplied 
by God and nature in the soil and climate 
of the South, is being transferred to the 
uplands of Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama 
and Georgia. 

Mr. Walsh, of Augusta, may yet adhere 
to his old notions about the virtues of a good 
stiff tariff on cottons, and Mr. Howell, of 
Atlanta, may fill his great journal with 
essays upon the loveliness of silver and the 
ugliness of gold, but whilst they are rack- 
ing their brains, and, it may be, losing 
sleep, over poli.ical conditions that are in 
reality slipping away from them, I shall 
pin my faith to the future of a solid South, 
whose solidity shall consist, not in strain- 
ing to keep a clique of decayed politicians 
in office, not in worrying about party lines 
that are good only when they are inter- 
changeable, but in the whirr of mills, 
grinding out steady work and uncut wages 
and untaxed food for the millions of brawny 
Americans, white and black, who love their 
country and will be found in overwhelming 
majorities on the side of that political 
organism, no matter by what name it may 
be called, wh‘ch is truest to the national 
integrity, to liberty fortified by law and 
order attained through par opinion. 

This Cotton States Expésition, christened 
also international—and it is eminently 
international as well as national—it is at 
one time and the same time a revelation. 
It is an eye-opener equally to the North 
and the South. It was twenty odd years 
ago when Mr. McCullagh, of St. Louis, 
observed that ‘‘the South should raise less 
h-— and more cotton.”” The South took his 
advice, but, unluckily, too literally, for it 
raised too much cotton. The juste milieu, 
as we French say, has been reached at last, 
and, with cotton, reversing the rule of 
whist and sticking ‘tin the nine hole,” 
with less food to buy and more truck to 


_ sell, this heaven-favored land, emancipated 


physically, politically and morally, will 
recover all that was lost by the wrack of 
war and time, and take the place which 
belongs to it by the side of the rich and 
North, Then we shall see 
whether anybody wants either any more 
silver money than we have, or any more 
protective duties than the law allows. In 
the meantime, if there happen to be any 
democrats lying around loose anywhere, 
they had better get together somewhere in 
a back parlor, not 
“All silent and all dam'd,"’ 


powerful 


nor yet too talkative and too buoyant, but, 
like men of sense, who are still capable of 
fidelity to truth and to one another, and 
who, for the sake of old association if for 
nothing else, are willing to listen to reason. 
Otherwise, the day cometh when it shall be 


said of every democrat, ‘‘he was! 
IV. 

But let us not drop into metaphor. In 
America politics is the merest kaleidoscope, 
and now you see it and now you don’t, and 
here it is up, up, up, and there it is down, 
down, down; so why should any man cry 
when he has stumped his toe? * * * 
The territory lying betwixt Chattanooga 
and Atlanta does not, in fertility at least, 
remind one of the bluegrass counties of Cen- 
tral Kentucky, yet, like the way from Dan to 
Beersheba, it is not all barren. I pity the 
American who can traverse it unmoved; 
but if he happens to have turned the corner 
of his own half century, and if he be an 
honest American, it is certain that he will 
be stirred to the very depths, for every mile- 
stone has a history and every footstep was 
marked by the blood of a hero. 

I observe among the more callow wit- 
lings of the current generation of rather 
weedy Americans, especially among those 
who have grown up in the cities and who 
write for the magazines and the news- 





papers, a disposition to make light of the 
sensibilities of the old soldiers. I wonder 
if these ever read **The Song of the Camp,” 
and if they quite understand the meaning 
of the lines— 
“The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring,” 

and if they can realize that as a true man 
grows older he is likely to grow gentler. 
Anyhow, the route to Atlanta via Dalton 
and Resaca, and Calhoun and Cartersville, 
and Big Shanty and Allatoona and Ken- 
nesaw has a significance for certain gray- 
beards, who, though they may not be able 
to keep the water out of their eyes in ‘95, 
were not wont to do much weeping during 
the spring and summer of "64. 

Whether he wore the one uniform or the 
other, it would do a world of good to every- 
one of these if he could make the journey 
over again, as I have just made it, not 
through rifle pits and over redoubts, inch 
by inch, so to say, but in an observation 
car, pausing a moment near the pivotal 
p ints to look over the brow of Dalton hills 
and recall the brilliant fight at Rocky Face, 
where the Orphan Brigade, with Mr. Chief 
Justice Lewis (even then ‘old Joe Lewis”) 
at its head, did such gallant work; at 
Resaca to peer out through Snake Creek 
Gap, and to recall how McPherson and 
Logan swept through, whilst Sherman 
flanked round those early May days; to 
mark where Corse “‘held the fort” at Alla- 
toona; to see again the spot where the 
great Leonidas Polk gave up his life; 
almost to hear again the guns at Kennesaw; 
in short, to comprehend, after thirty years, 
the full import of that dare-devil march to 
the sea, the valor of each side actually 
glorifying the valor of the other side, and 
so on to the walls—the earthen walls—of 
Atlanta itself, where for six weeks we had 
a picnic, the like of which no man would 
care to repeat. 

It was a sight to see this same Atlanta 
that evening of the 31st of August, '64, 
when, Hardee having fought the battle of 
Jonesboro to make a diversion, those of us 
inside marched out and away down the 
McDonough road. It was a sight to see! 
One conglomerate mass of smoldering 
ruins; the lines of the streets obliterated; 
on every side the smoke and debris of 
burning homes; the desecrated shrine; the 
very household flowers torn from the lintel. 
I drove along Peachtree street the other 
afternoon—a street that in opulence and 
beauty is fast overtaking Third avenue in 
Louisville and Euclid avenue in Cleve- 
land—and of all the ancient landmarks, 
but one remained; it was a mansion in 
those days; by some miracle it escaped the 
siege; now, a little dingy brick house, 
crouching between and beneath two vast 
structures, sad and silent, like some poor, 
wan woman in fading black who has seen 
better days, as in truth this has; a simple, 
yet a royal homestead, whose doorways 
blazed with hospitable light and warmth, 
and whose roof-tree sheltered the noblest 
and most beautiful of women, long since 
gone to her rest! It is well that Atlanta 
has left these things far away in the past. 
Perhaps it is not ill that so many of those 
who could live only in the past have van- 
ished from the scene; and that intervening 
years, leveling the graves and effacing the 
scars, have plowed their ruthless highways 
unconsciously to those who went down be- 
| neath the drums and tramplings of that 
dread time. The dead past has e’en buried 
its dead. The living must e’en live and 
let live; and it is not for those whose lives 
are behind them to lay any crosses upon 
| those whose lives are before them or to dis- 
pute the will of God. 

No direr test could have been applied to 
a people than four years of war and thirty 
| years of peace have applied to the Southern 

people; no people ever endured such an 
ordeal; no people who ever existed could 
‘have so survived it. Behold the proof, 
right here in Atlanta, albeit proof 1s every- 





where, and in these attestations of enlight- 
ened, conservative manhood and woman- 
hood, behold the safeguards of the future; 
for here, here, will be found the stuff to 
meet and beat agrarian encroachments, to 
drive aback alike the legions of usurpation 
and the hordes of anarchy, and to defend 
and maintain orderly government laid in 
democratic principles on republican lines. 

The queer politics of the present moment 
is but the breaking of the ice of a long 
winter of discontent. The period of dis- 
solution may last through the next general 
elections. But all things will slope down 
to a close of the century, worthy of us and 
of it, whence we may see in the century to 
come a national grandeur and power un- 
dreamed of ever in the world before. 

V. 

I shall be loath to leave Atlanta. Thirty- 
two years is a good distance in point of 
time, and yet they have not sufficed to blot 
out impressions deeply laid and very dear 
friendships firmly established during a brief 
sojourn here in the winter of '63.64. Many 
of the familiar ones of that period have 
taded from the scenes of this world, and 
most of those who survive have grown gray 
with age; but, somehow, pacing these 
changed streets, I cannot resist a home- 
feeling, born of the susceptibilities of youth 
and the stirring scenes of the long ago. 

Atlanta was but a straggling interior 
town, but even then it had a decisive 
push and go to it. It is now a beautiful 
city. It has passed the experimental 
point. Its commerce is steadily increas- 
ing. Its influence and power extend 
in every direction. Its press is of metro- 
politan proportions, both in its practical 
journalism and in its resources. The great 
paper which was made more famous by the 
genius of Grady is even greater than it was 
in Grady’s day. It has exclusive possession 
of the morning field. The Journal, its 
afternoon contemporary, is equally fortu- 
nate in the conditions of its being. Show 
me the newspapers of a community and I 
willshow you the community itself. The 
newspapers of Atlanta are typical of 
Atlanta, and attest its substantial progress. 

This fair was directly of their emanation, 
and could not have reached its perfection 
without them, Every year will mark the 
bounding growth of the city itself, and 
these journals, its ministers of grace. Old 
things are passing away. The new South 
has come to stay, and Atlanta is at once 
its acropolis and its prophet. H. W. 
Hotel Aragon, November, 1895 





A NEW AXLE WORKS. 


Southern People to Build It in Penn- 
sylvania, 


The Keystone Axle Co., of Baltimore, 
has decided to build a plant at Beaver 
Falls, Pa., to manufacture axles and car- 
wheels by a patented process controlled by 
the company. By the mode to be employed 
the use of a steam hammer and other pon- 
derous machinery is dispensed with, and a 
roller process substituted, which, it is 
claimed, will increase the tensile strength 
of an axle from 8000 to 10,000 pounds to 
the square inch. The company has §250,- 
ooo capital, and has had plans prepared for 
a building 80x200 feet in size, to contain a 
full equipment of machinery for making 
axles and wheels. A steam plant consist- 
ing of eight 125 horse-power boilers and an 
engine representing their combined power 
is to be purchased for operating the works. 

The company will have offices at Balti- 
more, Wheeling, W. Va., and at the works. 
D. A. Clark, of Baltimore, is president; 
John T. Rowley, vice-president; H. A. 
Jones, secretary. The board of directors 
comprises the officers named, with Messrs. 
T. R. Torrence and H. D. Bulkley. 


Ca Lf you wish to keep posted on the prog- 
vess of the South, read the MANUFACTURERS’ 
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THE FUTURE OF WEST VIRGINIA. 


Address of Gov. Wm, A. MacCorkle 
Before the Editorial Assoclia- 
tion of West Virginia, 


No State in the Union has a governor 
who takes a more active interest in the 
development of its material interests than 
does Governor MacCorkle, of West Vir- 
ginia. He never permits an opportunity 
to pass of telling the world about West 
Virginia, or of stimulating the people of 
that State toa more thorough appreciation 
of its many sources of wealth that offer an 
inviting field to the capitalist and the 
manufacturer. Ina recent address before 
the State Editorial 
ernor MacCorkle grew enthusiastic over 
West Virginia and its future. Doubtless 
some of his statements as to that State's 
superiority over all others will be ques- 
tioned by other States, but his glowing 
picture nevertheless is calculated to give 
some conception of the marvelous wealth- 


Association Gov- 


creating possibilities of West Virginia. 
He said in part: 

‘IT want to speak more on the possibili- 
ties of West Virginia. It is not all fun 
I am going to talk about—it is money! 
money ! 
editors here tonight that I am sick and 
tired of hearing you talk about the ‘little 
State of West Virginia.’ Why, it is 
as big as England. It is three times 
as big as the Massachusetts you talk about. 
One-third of West Virginia has more 
water-power than all New England put 
together. 

‘‘We have more mineral in one county 
than all New England. 

‘Here is a magnificent country of thous- 
ands of square miles of possibilities untold. 
Why, it is an undiscovered country! This 
little State of West Virginia that you talk 
about—you did not know until one year ago 
within a thousand square miles how much 
You have 17,000 square 


I want to say to some of you 


coal you had, 
miles of coal in this State, and you have 
been putting it out all over the land that 
you had 16,000 square miles. This little 
State of West Virginia contains more 
wealth than California does today. It has 
everything in the world which makes a 
magnificent State. 

‘It has oil, Ithas iron, We have the 
finest ironfield on the face of the earth, 
You have six counties in this State which 
have more iron than any other State in the 
Union. We can send iron into liverpool. 
We have iron here which has not by one- 
half of 1 per cent. as much sulphur in it as 
the iron of Alabama, We are today mak- 
ing iron in West Virginia nearly fifty cents 
cheaper than they can make it in Alabama. 
Oil, iron and timber, too, You know 
they have no such timber in any other 
State in the Union. Do you know that we 
have more hardwood timber than any 
eight other States in the Union today? 
That is an absolutely true position, not 
established by people here in the State, 
but established by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. And oil! Every minute 
and every second as I stand here tonight 
the ceaseless throb of the engines is drop- 
ping the golden dollars into the hands of 
West Virginia—a golden stream such as 
Aladdin, with his simmering lamp, never 
dreamed of. $10,000,000! What an im- 
mense sum of money it is! This is what 
oil is bringing us today. 

“Coal! There is no country in the 
world situated as we are in the way of 
coal, England—you know England con- 
trols the world—is setting today the price 
of every bushel of wheat which is garnered 
from these magnificent hills of West Vir- 
ginia, What has made England? The 
coal and the iron. Today we have within 
rifle shot almost nearly twice as much coal 
as they have in all England. Think of it! 
| We have more iron today than they have 
| in England. 
| “Possibilities ! 





Iron, oil, timber, land, 








236 
location and men! The mines of West 
Virginia do not scratch the surface. Have 
you ever heard of the great coaifields of 
McDowell and Mercer counties ? 


wilderness in 1883. They ship the cele- 


brated Pocahontas coal, which commands 
| is to catch bass out of, and I suppose it is | 


better prices than the Cardiff coal. It has 
less sulphur than any other coal; it has the 
most steam-raising power; it is the easiest 
mined, We square 
miles with that coal under it; that is, the 


have thousands of 
coal that is predominating on the Atlantic 
coast, and largely in the Chicago and West- 
ern markets. We have just touched a little 
strip of that coal in Wyoming and Mercer 
counties. Not 400 square miles have been 
touched of that magnificent coal, 
**Railroads! Do yeu know that you have 
not a single river in West Virginia fully 
There is not 


developed by railroads? 


today a great coal section in West Virginia | 


fully developed, and yet today we are the 
third coal-producing State in the Union, 
“Only last month Ohio had to lower its 
flag and let the little State of West Vir- 
ginia walk in ahead of her. And I want 
to say here tonight that within seven years 
the grand old Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania must step aside to let the little 
Mountain State triumphantly walk in ad- 
vance. On the Guyandotte river is the 
richest coalfield on the face of the earth, I 
do not mean in West Virginia, or in Penn- 
sylvania, or in England, but I mean on the 
face of this footstool here, that the sun 
shines on. Not one single pound of coal 
is mined today on the Guyandotte river, 
the world, with 


the richest coalfield in 


possibly one exception. It is cannel coal, 
it is steam coal, it is gas coal, it is hard- 
splint coal—there is no coal known to 
commerce that you cannot find in Wyoming 
county. Suppose that we mined the coal 
that England mines—200,000,090 tons a 
year, We can mine indefinitely more, 
and every man have $200 where 
he has one tonight, and in place of soli- 
tude there will be a most magnificent civili- 
zation. Now, bear with me while I touch 
upon another river—the Coal river, 100 
miles long. I have ridden a horse into its 
coal banks, and I am six feet and three- 
quarters of an inch tall, and was riding a 
There is splint, cannel, block, 


will 


big horse. 
coking coal, and on down below is the 
great Pittsburg vein, and not tonight is 
there a sign from that magnificent river, 
absolutely silent tonight, as the great ma- 
jority of the State is silent, and yet today 
we are the third coal-producing State in 
the Union, and in a little while will be 


first. Do you know the valley of the Elk 
river? You will know it in a very little 
while. There is another little river I want 


to call your attention to—I am following 
rivers tonight, because civilization follows 
rivers, There is the Elk river. We are 
building a railroad up Elk river. That is 
one of the richest territories, not only in 
West Virginia, but in the world, and in 
another year your merchants will be riding 
through that magnificent territory and sell- 
ing the products of Clarksburg’s industry. 
Here is a rich country—coking coal, block 
coal, a magnificent cannel-coal district 
lying immediately at your doors, 150 miles 
of fertile valley—and not touched. We 
have only about 150 coal operators in the 
State, and yet we are third in production. 
Then there is the Little Kanawha river. 
There is the finest vein of coking coal on 
the Little the world, and 
today there is nothing in the world but the 
ripple of the mountain water that tells you 
that there is such a country as the valley of 
the Litthke Kanawha. Ina short time that 
will be opened up, and then we will begin 
to see some of the possibilities of West 


Kanawha in 


Virginia. 

‘The general idea when the Baltimore 
& Ohio built through West Virginia was 
that it was a place to get through and 
nothing else, and it was the same with the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, yet today these rail- 


It was a | 








roads would be in bankruptcy if it was not 
for West Virginia. 
‘*I want to call your attention to another 


| and gas coal are all there and not touched. 
The only thing the Gauley is good for now 


the finest bass stream in the world. The 
possibilities of West Virginia—I can hardly 
talk about it in three-quarters of an hour, 
What will be the possibilities of the State 
when the whole State is opened up? 
you know that in 1880 we had 124,000 tons 
of coke and last year we had 7,000,000 
State in the Union? Do you know another 
at fifty cents more than Connellsville coke. 
They can’t compete with us. 

‘‘My dreams of the little, bright, beauti- 
ful State the editors talk about are not of 
the murmuring streams, the high mountains 
and the bright sunshine. They are of the 
eoke-ovens making the hills shimmer and 
glisten with their light, of the contented 
laborers in the valleys of every one of these 
magnificent rivers, of the noise of the loco- 
motives as they transport to all the world 
the products of our magnifreent State, and 
of a happy, liberty-loving, law-abiding peo- 

ple and peaceful labor making its living 
| from our West Virginia hills. That is my 
dream. 

‘*Do you know, my friends, that we have 





every kind of coal; that we will control the 
coal mines of the world? We have in- 
creased our coal in a way that no other 
State in any civilization has ever increased. 
Do you know that last year and the year 
before the production of the two States 
which compete with us—Pennsylvania and 
Illinois—decreased ? 

‘*‘Now, iron! We have ten counties in 
this State which have the finest iron in the 
world, We have the largest body of iron 
ore in Monroe county in one body in the 
world, Our consumption is 1,000,000 tons 
in advance of our production in this coun- 
try, and there is no other State which has 
iron and coal lying on top of each other as 
West Virginia has, We don't have tocarry 
them hundreds of miles in order to get them 
together. We have within fifty miles of 
each other the finest iron in the world. We 
can make iron cheaper than they can make 
it in England to save their lives, and in a 
short time will be doing so. Hardy county, 
Hampshire county—that whole section— 
Pendleton county, has the most magnificent 
red oxide in this country or any other 
country. Greenbrier, Montoe and Poca- 
hontas have a splendid brown hematite, and 
they within five years will be making iron 
where today is the silence of the forest. 

‘I would like to talk of the State. We 
have more hardwood timber, as I said, than 
any other eight States in the Union. We 
have one black spruce forest which is 100 
miles long and fifteen miles wide, and 
another seventy miles long and ten wide. 
We have the whole State covered with 
magnificent timber. A gentleman compe- 
tent to say told me not long ago that we 
have within our limits 16,000 square miles 
of tinfber. The timber is hardly touched. 
What are the possibilities when magnificent 
saw mills cut this timber and we receive 
the money therefor? Timber—I won't try 
to discuss it. The subject is too vast. 

**You have heard a little talk about oil, 
but there are vast oilfields in West Vir- 
ginia that have never been touched. What 
possibilities will be opened up by the 
natural increase in the coal production; the 
natural increase in the opening up of the 
timber; the natural increase in the produc- 
tion of oil; the natural increase in the 
| building up of these magnificent furnaces, 
| which will enable us to make cheap iron! 
| All this is something which must come as 
a natural sequence, But there are two other 
| things which are going to exercise a great 
influence in West Virginia, and put her in 
‘a position of prominence, such as is en- 
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river, the Gauley. Coking coal, splint coal | 


Do | 


tons, and we are the second coke-producing | 


thing—that our coke is selling in Chicago | 
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| 


joyed by no other State. These two things | 


building of the Nicaraguan Canal. 


will be built a lake canal connecting with 
the Ohio river. 
| at Pittsburg. 


It is idle to talk of that. 


| are the building of the Lake Canal and the | 
There | 
| little further South he would, without in- 


They cannot bring this out | 
It is | 
an impossibility. That canal, by the reports | 


of the most competent, must come out above | 
| nature has stored there for the wants of 


| Parkersburg and Wheeling, and in all proba- 
bility it will be the luck of Clarksburg for 
it to come right out here at New Martins- 
That 


| will make another magnificent increase in 


ville and connect with your railroad. 


| West Virginia. 
‘West Virginia is right in the heart of 
| the Appalachian chain, the richest in the 
world, 
| ‘I have a friend to whom Mr. Hunting- 
don gave $250,000, built him a magnificent 
steamer and equipped him with every pos- 
— convenience, and told him to go to 
| the island of Sitka and Alaska and the 
| northern part of this continent and find 
him coal. Ile spent the $250,000 and told 
me that there was no coal on the Pacific 
coast that could compete with West Vir- 
ginia coal. There is some coal in Colo- 
rado, but with the Nicaragua Canal built 
West Virginia coal can be put in San Fran- 
cisco cheaper than the Colorado coal. An- 
other reason why the Colorado coal will 
not go there is because it is all they can do 
to supply the demand from the country 
south of them. Now, these people in San 
Francisco are getting their coal from Japan, 
from South Wales, from Australia. But 
we are mining coal today cheaper than 
Japan is, although they pay there six cents 
a day for mining. We are mining coal 
and putting it on board the cars at sixty 
cents a ton; we are carrying coal to Balti- 
more and putting it on the vessels for $1.80 
a ton, and it costs New South Wales, right 
at the mouth of the mine, $2.50 to $2.75 a 
ton. The Nicaraguan Canal built, we can 
cut off 10 000 miles; we can carry our coal 
down the Mississippi and through the canal 
and sell it to the people of San Francisco 
at $6, $5 and $4 aton. We can land coal 
away down there in South America at $7 
and $8 a ton, where it now costs them 
much more than that. At points in Mexico 
where they are paying $20 a ton we can 
land it at $8 aton. When the Nicaraguan 
Canal is built there will be no part of the 
world that can compete with West Virginia 
in the exportation of coal to the South and 
Pacific coast. The canal will be built in a 
very short time, and it will be an American 
canal,” 


The South’s Coal and Steel. 


Editor Manufacturers’ Record: 

Only those who have made a comprehen- 
sive study of the natural resources of certain 
sections of the South, and popular informa- 
tion upon this subject is as yet but limited, 
appreciate the great wealth there in the coal 
and iron fields and primitive forest growth 
which covers its mountain sides. There lies 
within a territory 100 miles square ores 
from the leaner hematites, through various 
varieties and grades of richness to the 
magnetites, which quite equal those of the 
Lake Superior region, a deposit practically 
embracing every iron ore known toscience; 
a coal for fuel and coking purposes which in 
quality and quantity is all that can be de- 
sire,dand a forest growth of deciduous woods 
unsurpassed in the temperate zone. These 
are strong claims, but ample proof substan- 
tiates them, and here in certain sections 
iron and steel can be produced cheaper than 
elsewhere in the world, other thanin Russia, 
| upon the ah of Azof, and China. 
| Itis within but a few years that the Poca- 
hontas coal region in West Virginia has 
| been developed and astonished the world 
with the purity of its product. A report by 

a secretary of the English Embassy at 
| Washington made to the English govern- 








field, but admits at least the equality thereof 
with the best English and Welsh coals. 
Had this author extended his researches a 


dulging his fancy, have made his statements 
even stronger, for the deposit of the great 
Cumberland valley in Eastern Kentucky 
shows even better results, and that which 


mankind !ies intact. 
The vast wealth of the city of Pittsburg 


| fundamentally has come from the develop- 


ment of but an eight-foot vein of bitumi- 
nous coal, non-coking at that, but the val- 
ley of the Ohio and the lower Mississippi 


| have paid her scores of millions of dollars 


| for its output. 


Connellsville coke, which 
has stood pre-eminent, being transported 


| in the past so far as to run the silver fur- 





| ment some two years since, which was | 


| published by Parliament, not only gave 
| pre-eminence to the coal and coke of this 


| the 


j 
| 


naces of Colorado and Arizona, has found 
its equal in the output of the Pocahontas 
region, and this, when development comes, 
will be outstripped by the product of the 
Cumberland valley, its coal being richer in 
carbon and containing less of ash and other 
deleterious properties. 

Nominally in its coke Connellsville gives 
a maximum of carbon 88 per cent.; ash, 8 
to 17 per cent. Pocahontas gives a maxi- 
mum of carbon gI per cent.; ash, 5 to 10 
per cent. Cumberland gives a maximum 
of carbon 94 per cent.; ash, 3 to 8 per cent. 

Purity in quality lessons cost to the con- 
sumer. It costs just as much to transport 
a ton of ash in the coke as a ton of carbon. 
A saving of 5 to 10 per cent. in impurity is 
a saving of 5 to 10 per cent. in the cost of 
handling and transportation and adds that 
much to its value. In this regard the Cum- 
berland valley stands ahead. 

The Connellsville deposit lies in a basin 
embracing some sixty square miles, the 
coal lying some 500 feet below the surface, 
and has about 18,000 coke ovens; 15,000 
men employed. Nearly 5,000,000 tons of 
coke a year are sent to market, and §20,- 
000,000 of capital invested in coke-making 
alone. 

The Elkhorn vein of coking coal, taking 
its name, given by the Geological Survey of 
Kentucky, from the stream in Eastern 
Kentucky from which it was first dis- 
covered, covers some 1600 square miles, 
and embraces the fields in Kentucky, the 
Pocahontas field in West Virginia and the 
Imboden vein in Virginia. ‘his vein runs 
from a thickness of about three feet at the 
outskirt to a maximum of 103 inches in 
the basin. The bulk of this vast deposit 
lies above the water-level, and at such an 
inclination that the mines will be self- 
draining, thus the cost of mining is reduced 
to aminimum. Besides this vast deposit 
of the Elkhorn bed, there are in the region 
eight veins of workable coal, some of greater 
thickness than the Elkhorn, and all of first 
quality. 

In Eastern Kentucky and Western North 
Carolina iron ore occurs of excellent quality 
and in abundant quantity. The deposit at 
Cranberry, N. C., has an established rec- 
ord, On Iron mountain runs a vein of 
magnetic iron, showing by analysis: 
Oside Of 1f0R......cccccccccscccccccccccccecs 


Sulphur..........eceeeeeee peccccece eeeeeseees im 
Phosphoric acid........+. _ eRe 0.02 
Metallic iron........... sees tote teee eceeeee 5395 


The prophecy of the late Professor 
Rogers, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, that this section would become 
the great iron-producing region of the 
world, gives assurance of fulfillment. 

The timber of this region is claimed un- 
equalled. In an afternoon's ride from the 
top of Roan mountain, a scientific botanist 
upon his return named fifty-four species of 
deciduous wood seen on the trip. 

These statements may give an idea of the 
great wealth which nature has stored for 
the use of mankind. A distinguished pro- 
fessor of Harvard University once said to 
the writer: ‘*This, in natural resources, is 
richest region in the world.” The 
writer from personal study knows it to be a 
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storehouse of natural wealth. This country 
is increasing at the rate of 3 per cent. a 
year. We more than double in every gen- 
eration. With a population of 70,000,000, 
we utilize 170,000 miles of railroad, con- 
sume 170,000,000 tons of coal and are 
making 9,000,000 tons of iron annually. 
Iron and coal will always remain the foun- 
dation of national greatness and commer- 
cial prosperity. What then will be the 
country’s demands for them a generation 
hence, when we shall have a population of 
150,000,000 people, a railway trackage of 
350,000 miles, a consumption of 25,000,000 
tons or more of iron and of 350 000,000 
tons of coal ? 

All this seems warranted by past experi- 
ence. No power of prophecy is requisite 
to discern what stupendous results our 
country is predestined to develop. 

GEORGE T. STEARNS. 


MAKES THEM COME BACK. 
A Feature of the Atlanta Exposition 
that People See and Think About, 


{Special Cor. MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD.] 
ATLANTA, Ga., November 7. 

At last the people of the South have 
been aroused to the extent of the Cotton 
States and International Exposition, while 
their Northern brethren are also beginning 
to appreciate its magnitude. The result 
has been a surprisingly large increase in 
the daily attendance, and on several days 
recently the turnstiles have clicked from 
25,000 to 40,000 times, each click repre- 
senting one admission. 

The cause of this attendance of multi- 
tudes is not difficult to find. They have 
learned that the exposition is genuine, that 
it represents many important features con- 
nected with Southern development, that it 
is really an epitome of agricultural and in- 
dustrial progress in the Southern States. 
The displays which indicate this progress 
are not many, but some of them are so 
complete in every minor point and arranged 
in such a practical way that the spectator 
not only sees them, but keeps the vision in 
his memory—and that should be the true 
object of every display. Among the fore- 
most of these practical exhibits is that of 
the Seaboard Air Line. Ina former issue 
of the MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD a portion 
of this, so far as it was related to fruits and 
vegetables, was described, but ‘“‘the half 
has not been told.’’ Unfortunately the rep- 
resentatives of this great line were unable 
to secure the position and floor space first 
allotted to them, and at the last moment 
had to arrange their collection in a more 
limited area, and were obliged to change 
several important features. Noone would 
think that they had experienced any diffi- 
culty, however, to glance over this little 
exposition in itself, for that is just what it 
is. There is not an article in it that is not 
suggestive of the object for which the whole 
was intended—to display the resources of 
the territory intersected by this road. One 
of the most conspicuous objects is this in- 
scription in large letters of cotton bolls: 

“The Seaboard Air Line territory leads 
in cotton manufacturing and other indi- 
vidual enterprises. For this reason, and 
on account of pure water, healthful cli- 
mate, fine vegetables, fruits, tobacco, rice, 
cotton, grain and grass lands at from $1 to 
$10 per acre, convenient to large Northern 
and Southern markets, it is the section in 
the South to locate in.” 

Another attraction is an archway Its 
supporting columns are tastefully draped 
and crowned with sheaves of grain and 
grass. On the broad curve ‘‘Seaboard Air 
Line” stands out in bold red letters. This 
inscription is repeated on the reverse side 
in bright tobacco leaf of a dead gold color. 
The pediment of the arch system is tri- 
angular in shape, in the centre of which is 
a pretty device of interwoven stalks of 
corn and cane. From the apex rises a 
flagstaff, from which is suspended a beauti- 








ful silk flag. Grains, cereals, corncobs and 
tobacco leaves constitute the principal 
material of embellishment. 


But, perhaps, che most conspicuous object | 


of all is a railroad map of the system. It is 


thirty feet long, fifteen feet high, and is a | 
fac-simile of the country which the exhibit 


represents. The towns, rivers and various 
timber and farming sections are faithfully 


reproduced, and to complete the illusion a 


model train operated by electricity runs 


across it between the points marked Ports- 
mouth and Atlanta, 
fully arranged under the sections from 
which they were taken, are jars of speci- 


Below the map, care- 


mens of the soil of the country secured at 
depths of one, two and five feet below the 
surface. 
ciate the value of these. 
read an account of the 
Weldon, N. C., or some other point on the 


The practical farmer will appre- 
country around 


railway. 
on the map, examines the earth specimen 
from its vicinity, and can thus determine 
the fertility of the soil for himself. 
= : 
yentrances to the display face 
ly the main passageway of the 
building. Each consists 
limestone, brownstone and granite in the 
rough, resting on brownstone pedestals and 
capped with finished blocks of the same 
material. 
framework forming the entablature rests on 
these columns, completing the passage- 
ways. These are neatly ornamented, and on 


A plain, longitudinal beam or 


the cloth covering ‘‘Seaboard Air Line” is 
conspicuously lettered. The name of the 
company, in fact, appears at every vantage 
It stretches the 
entire length of the timber that joins the 


point. overhead along 
wings to the main hall, and where space 
does not admit it assumes its abbreviated 
nomenclature, and ‘'S. A. L."" 
eye of visitors from all points of observa- 


If the visitor is a timber expert he 


catches the 


tion. 
can have the satisfaction of examining 
planks of oak, chestnut, pine, walnut and 
other timbers of unusual size as they come 


from the trees. Over sixty varieties of 


timbers are displayed, all of which were | 
cut in forests adjacent to the Seaboard Air | 


Line. If he is a textile manufacturer or 
handler he will be specially interested in 
the samples of cotton and _ woolen-mill 
products. Plush of various hues, with silk 
filling and cotton warp, is to be seen so 
beautiful in finish that one might think it 
was made in Europe. 
North Carolina cotton mill. 
varieties of fine plaids in gingham and 
batiste goods are also to be seen, all made 
by Southern operatives. They completely 
refute the assertion that only coarse cotton 
goods can be made in the South, and are 
surprises to the Northern visitors, who 
expected to see only ducks and sheetings. 


Near the left front entrance to the dis- 
play stands a broad open table, covered 


Dozens of 


Suppose he has | 


He sees the location of Weldon | 


of columns of | 


| A resolution was adopted favoring an 
| 
| 
| 
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To Aid the Chesapeake & Western. 


The Chesapeake & Western Railroad Co, 
has set about its construction work with 


such energy and is laying its track with 
such rapidity that all doubts of the genu- 
ineness of the enterprise have apparently 
been dispelled. 


Pendleton county is con- 
sidering an issue of $50,000 in bonds in 
order to secure the building of the line 
through that county. Ata recent meeting 

| held in Franklin, Va., addresses strongly 

| endorsing the proposition were made by 

Hon. Harmon Hiner, Messrs. I. S. Thomas, 

W. C. Keyser and others. Col. E. C, 

Machen, representing the railroad com- 

pany, who was present by request, made 

|a statement showing the benefit of the 
| line in developing the resources of the 

Ile that 

made to him by people who ought to know, 


county. said statements were 


to the effect that there were at least 1,000,- | 
ooo cords of tanbark in the county, worth 


With a railroad 
county it would 


now only a mere song. 
through the 
nearly four times the present assessed valu- 


be worth 


ation, 
in the county that would be worth fully as 


There were timber and ties enough 


much as the tanbark, and there was iron 
ore enough, red fossil and hematite ore, 
to make it fully equal to Birmingham, 
which was now shipping pig iron to every 
quarter of the civilized world; and, best of 
all, thousands of tons to Pittsburg, the 





very centre of the iron industry of America. 
Pendleton county, with its enormous quan- 
tity of fine iron ore and its closer prox- 
imity to Pittsburg, when connected with 
the coking-coal fields, would be able to sup- 
ply Pittsburg with pig iron cheaper than 
any other point on the continent, 

to vote on the 


election on December 7 


bond issue. 


Will the Wabash Come South? 


RECORD over a year ago that the Wabash 





engaged in making surveys. 
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But this is only one part of the plan, 
which, it is stated, includes an entrance 
into Louisville, Ky., also. The Louisville 
Courier-Journal is authority for this report, 
and comments as follows: 

“The report is being revived that the 
Wabash Railroad is contemplating estab- 
lishing a line into Louisville. Two difter- 
ent plans of procedure are given in the re- 
that it the 
Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis Railroad 
when the latter is sold under foreclosure of 
the bondholders, and the other that it will 


port; one is will purchase 


build independently. The Louisville line 
would naturally form a part of the Wabash 
system, which 
Omaha and Kansas City to St. Louis, and 


runs from Des Moines, 
with good lines extends to Chicago, Keo- 
kuk, Lafayette, Logansport, Toledo and 
Detroit. 

‘The second plan, that of construction, 
is that the Wabash will build from a point 
on the Wabash river to this city, and from 
Fort Wayne, Ind., to Cincinnati. An ex- 
change has it that engineers are already 
In this regard, 
too, a Southern newspaper announces a 
belief that the Wabash was the purchaser 
of the Paducah, Tennessee & Alabama.” 

With Memphis and Louisville among its 
terminal points, the Wabash could easily 
make arrangements with some of the lines 
terminating on the Gulf of Mexico to ope- 
rate trains over them, thus forming another 


north and south trunk line. 


Important Arkansas Road 


Mr. the 


Sunnyside Company, at 


Austin Corbin, president of 
1g2 


MANUFACTURERS’ 


Broadway, 
New York, advises the 
RECORD that he expects to build a railway 
to connect Hamburgh, Ark., with the Miss- 
issippi river at Sunnyside. Veople along 
the route are expected to donate right of 
way, and most of them have agreed to this, 
The line will be about fifty miles long, 


and pass through the eastern section of the 





| system might extend its lines into the | 


| near future. 


| 
The statement in the MANUFACTURERS’ 


South seems likely to be verified in the | 


The Wabash is one of the 


| wealthiest and most progressive companies 


It came from a/! 


with a choice collection of exquisitely- | 


polished marbles, quartz, sand and brown 
stone and granite. Adjoining this is a 
massive elevated table formed of solid 
granite slabs and posts, on which are speci- 
mens of the same and other stones finished 
and in the rough. The quartz was con- 
tributed from Anson county, N. C., and 
the granite from the Graystone quarries 
near Raleigh. The show also of grasses, 
clover, wheat, rye, corn, oats, etc., stand- 
ing on the stalk, is very full and fine. 
What particularly astonishes the beholder 
from Kansas and Missouri is the tall corn, 
seventeen and one-half feet high and three 


or more inches in diameter at the base of | 


the stalk, convincing proof that corn will 
grow as big along the Seaboard Air Line 
as anywhere ‘‘out West.” Mineral waters 
from several of the famous healing springs 
along the Seaboard Air Line route are 
given freely to quench the thirst when the 
inspection is concluded, and, as the spec- 
tator looks at his watch and finds that the 
time he had allotted to ‘‘do” this portion of 
the exposition has elapsed, he turns reluc- 
tantly away with the determination to re- 
turn again before he leaves Atlanta, even 


if he has to give up seeing some other por- | 


tion of the great fair. 

And they generally return. The Seaboard 
Air Line display is of the kind that makes 
them come back. D. A. W. 


in the country. It controls nearly 2000 
miles of road, and reaches Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Louis, Des Moines, and also 
Chicago, Detroit and Toledo on the lakes. 
It has nearly an air line between St. Louis 
and Toledo, Ohio, and traverses the heart 
of the most prosperous sections of the West 
and Northwest. As yet it has no line 
south of the Ohio river, and as shown by 
the experience of the Illinois Central, such 
an extension would undoubtedly be of 
much benefit to it. 

The first article in the MANUFACTURERS’ 
RECORD relative to the plans of the Wabash 
was in connection with the construction of 
the Chicago, Paducah & Memphis line. 
This road is designed to be operated from 
Altamont, IIl., to Paducah, Ky., on the 
Ohio river. It is now completed to a point 
near Paducah, afd trains are running over 
it. At Altamont, IIl., the road joins the 
Wabash system, and cars are run to Chi- 
cago over the latter. A glance at the map 
will show that the C. P. & M. extends 
directly south frém its terminus, and that 
it connects with a direct Southern branch 
of the Wabash. At Paducah the new line 
will meet the Paducah, Tennessee & Ala- 
bama road, which terminates at Memphis. 
This line was reeently sold at foreclosure, 
and, it is supposed, to representatives of the 
Louisville & Nashville Company, but this 
has not as yet been clearly established. 
All that remains for the Wabash to have a 
direct line to Memphis is to build the few 
miles of the Chicago, Paducah & Memphis 


to Paducah. 


| the following officers: C. W. 





State. It will terminate at 


where the company of the same name owns 


Sunnyside, 


a plantation of several thousand acres. 


The Virginias Company. 
The Virginias Railway Co., which is 
preparing to build a line from the Ohio 
river at Iluntington, W. Va., across the 
has elected 
Smith, of 


Caldwell, of 


State to the Virginia line, 


Chicago, president; J. L. 
Iluntington, vice-president; Robert Avery, 
of New York, secretary and treasurer; C, 
W. Campbell, assistant secretary; execu- 
tive board, C. W. Smith, J. L. Caldwell 
and Major Jed. Hotchkiss; board of direc- 
W. Smith, of 
Caldwell, of Iluntington; Jed. Hotchkiss, 
of Staunton, Va.; D. W. 
Huntington; C. W. Campbell, of Hunting- 
ton; T. K. Day, of New York; W. II. 
Smith, of Chicago. The company has an 
office at 40 Wall street, N. Y., and Presi- 
dent Smith is now located This is 
the company which Gen, W. G. Dacey, of 
40 Wall street, N. Y., has been organizing 
for some months. 


tors, C, Chicago, J. L. 


Emmons, of 


there, 


New Texas Lines. 


Two important railroads which will have 
Galveston as a terminus will be completed 
and in operation to that city by January 1, 
The Galveston, la Porte & Houston Rail- 
way is rapidly nearing completion, and it 
is expected to have its trains running into 
that city by December 1. The completion 
of this road will give Galveston a third line 
to Houston, and it is predicted that it will 
either be used by the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas or the Houston East & West Rail- 
way, or perhaps both, to give them a ter- 
minus at tidewater either there or at Texas 
City on the mainland. 

Tracklaying on the Gulf & Interstate 
road between Galveston and Beaumont has 
reached a point forty-five miles west of 
Beaumont, and it is expected to be com- 
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pleted to Bolivar Point, opposite the city, 
by December 15. The construction of this 
railway has been seriously retarded by its 
inability to get ties as rapidly as needed 
for tracklaying. Contracts have been made 
by the company for the equipment of the 
road with locomotives and cars. 


An Illinois Central Plan. 


A dispatch from St. Louis states that the 
Illinois Central system may enter that city 
over the St. Louis, Belleville & Southern 
Railway. This line was recently sold to a 
syndicate represented by Mr. L. M. Chipley 
for $500,000. It is stated that this syndi- 
cate acted for the Illinois Central. The 
Illinois Central for many years past has 
operated its passenger trains to St. Louis 
over the tracks of the Vandalia & Effing- 
ham from Vandalia, Ill. Its freight busi- 
ness has been operated over the Vandalia 
and the Cairo Short Line, 


Baltimore & Ohio Earnings. 





According to a table compiled by the 
Financial Chronicle, of New York, the 
earnings of the Baltimore & Ohio Company 
from November 2, 1894, to November 2, 
1895. compare favorably with those of the 
leading trunk lines of the country. The 
percentage of increase during the period 
covered by the review was 645. This 
showing was excelled by only seven lines 
in the country. Since the completion of 
the Belt Line through Baltimore, the pas- 
senger business between New York and 
Washington has been very heavy. 


Improved Coast Line Service. 





The Atlantic Coast Line has made 
arrangements to run a solid train between 
Wilmington and Norfolk. It will leave 
the former place daily, including Sundays, 
at g 20 A. M. and arrive at Norfolk at 6 
P. M. Returning, it will leave Norfolk at 
8 yo A. M. and arrive at Wilmington at 
5.45 ’. M. The new schedule will go into 
effect November 17, and on and after that 
date passengers can go through to Norfolk 
without changing cars. This arrangement 
will greatly promote trade between the 
cities, and the enterprise of the Atlantic 
Coast Line management will doubtless be 
rewarded by the additional traffic, © 


Much in Little. 


It is seldom that one finds more genuine 
information about the South compiled in a 
more compact manner than in the latest 
publication issued by the Seaboard Air 
Line. It comprises but eighteen pages, 
neatly printed in pamphlet form, yet the 
eighteen pages contain as many facts as 
are to be found in books of 100 or 200 
pages about the South. Much of the de- 
scriptive matter is devoted to the excellent 
exhibit which the Seaboard Air Line has 
prepared at the exposition. Opening with 
a description of the terminals of the sys- 
tem, the pamphlet treats of crops and re- 
sources of the territory along the line, con- 
siderable space being devoted to tobacco 
and hop culture. Cotton-manufacturing 
and the opportunities it presents to the in- 
vestor are also discussed. The possibili- 
ties of fruit-growing, the timber lands and 
other features of interest to the farmer, 
lumberman and homeseeker are also de- 
scribed in plain but convincing language. 
As we have stated in previous issues of the 
MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD, the Seaboard 
Air Line management is in a position to 
prove all it claims by simply pointing to 





the elaborate display of its products at | 


Atlanta, One needs no more to dispel any 
doubts of the claims of the pamphlet- 
writer. 

As an addition to the fund of actual 
information about the Southern States, the 
little work, which is entitled ‘Important 
Facts; the Seaboard Air Line and Its 
Exhibit,” will be welcomed by everyone 
interested in Southern progress. 


A $250,000 PLANT. 


The Southern Railway Co. to Erect 
Shops at Alexandria, Va, 


The Southern Railway Co. has decided 
to erect an extensive repair plant at Alex- 
andria, Va., and has purchased about fifty 
acres of land in the suburbs, near the Fair- 
fax county line, for a site for the buildings; 
also for a lumber-yard, sidings, etc., which 
will occupy fully twenty-five acres. It is 
not intended to do any censtruction work 
here, but merely to repair rolling stock. 

Chief Engineer C. H. Hudson, of the 
Southern, has furnished the MANUFACTUR- 
ers’ Recorp the following description: 
The buildings will include a roundhouse 
large enough to accommodate twenty loco- 
motives of the largest size. It will contain 
a turntable and all the latest improvements 
incidental to such a building. The ma- 
chine shop is to be roox160 feet in size, 
and, like the rest of the shops, one story 
high. It will contain a full equipment of 
metal-working machinery, such as power 
lathes, punches, drills, etc., and will obtain 
power from a 100 horse-power steam engine. 
The blacksmith and boiler shops will be 
under one roof. This building is to be 
gox160 feet in size, and to contain eight 
tracks, so that at least eight locomotives 
can be repaired at once. A full equipment 
of forges, bellows and other tools will be 
placed in it; also traveling cranes for hand- 
ling heavy weights. 

The woodworking shop is also to be gox 
160 feet, and will contain all the apparatus 
necessary for making parts for passenger 
and freight cars from the rough lumber. 
A 100 horse-power engine will supply 
power. A repair shop exclusively for pas- 
senger coaches is planned, to be 100x160 
feet in dimensions; also a repair shop with 
open sides, which will be used principally 
for freight cars. This will also be 100x 
160 feet in dimensions. The other build- 
ings will comprise a storehouse 40x240 feet, 
for keeping supplies and stock fir the 
shops; also an oilhouse and a sandhouse. 

The buildings will be constructed with 
galvanized-iron sides, the interior supports 
being of steel altogether. They will have 
slate roofs and be practically fire-proof. 
The floors will be of concrete or a similar 
material, with beds of masonry set for the 
heavier machinery. Electric lights will be 
used throughout, and the company expects 
to have its own generating plant, the 
dynamos to be operated by steam-power. 
While no contracts for shops or machinery 
have been let as yet, the plans for the work 
are nearly completed, and it is expected to 
have the plant in operation by July 1, 1896, 
if not earlier. 

As the shops will employ about 600 men 
when operated to their utmost capacity, the 
importance of this matter to Alexandria 
can be appreciated. The estimated cost 
of all is $250,000. 


President Ingalls Honored. 


President M. E. Ingalls, of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago and St. Louis roads, has been 
president of the latter system for twenty- 
five years, The anniversary was recently 
celebrated at Cincinnati by a dinner in 
Mr. Ingalls’s honor. At the dinner the 








guest of the evening was the subject of 
several complimentary speeches, and was 
presented a handsome bronze statue sym- 
bolic of his successful career. 


| To Secure the Cincinnati Southern. 





The latest report in connection with the 
_ plans of the Southern Railway Co. is that 
| it will endeavor to secure control of the 
Cincinnati Southern, This line extends 
/between Cincinnati and Chattanooga, 


| Tenn., and is 336 miles long. It forms a | 
: pointed a member of the Georgia railway 


portion of the Queen & Crescent route, be- 
tween Cincinnati and New Orleans, in 
‘connection with the Alabama Great South- 





ern. As readers of the MANUFACTURERS’ 
RECORD are aware, the Great Southern is 
now in possession of the Southern Com- 
pany. If the latter succeeds in its purpose 
it will have an independent road between 
the Ohio river and the gulf, and become a 
competitor of the Mobile & Ohio, Louis- 
ville & Nashville and Illinois Central sys- 
tems. 


To See the Exposition. 


President H. M. Comer, of the Central 
of Georgia Railway Co, has issued an 
order to all the sub-officials authorizing them 
to grant to each of the employes of the 
respective departments a five days’ vaca- 
tion to the men. This time will not be 
deducted from their wages, and more than 
this, free transportation will be given the 
employes and their families to Atlanta and 
return, thus allowing them an excellent 
opportunity to see the exposition. 





Five Dollars to Atlanta. 


A dispatch from Atlanta states that the 
Seaboard Air Line has decided to make a 
special rate tothe expositi n from all points 
on its line north of Abbeville, S. C., of $5 
on special dates. This sweeping reduction 
in rates will be of the greatest benefit to the 
exposition, and already the Seaboard has 
been obliged to put on several extra trains 
to accommodate its increased passenger 
traffic. One of the officials gives this reason 
for the reduction: 

‘*It is our purpose to help the exposition, 
and we have nit upon this plan to do it as 
the best we knew. We are more than 
satisfied with the result of the first excur- 
sion, and will run them just as often as we 
find the demand for them. There are 
plenty of people who would come to the 
exposition if they could only get lower rail- 
road rates, and, while the railroads have all 
made low rates, the Seaboard intends to 
make them even lower for those who live 
far away.” 

With such an inducement as this there is 
no reason why the people in the towns along 
the Seaboard Air Line should not avail 
themselves of it, and secure the benefit of 
a visit to the great fair. 





Increased Export Trade. 





The freight business to foreign points has 
increased so largely on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad that it has become necessary 
to put on an additional steamship service 
between Newport News and Rotterdam 
and Amsterdam. Two vessels, the Lam 
bert’s Point and Durham City, have been 
added to the list of Chesapeake & Ohio 
steamers, It is expected that additional 
steamers will be put on later to run from 
Newport News to Leith, Scotland, so heavy 
is the export traffic becoming to that point. 
This class of business is only following out 
the policy of the road to develop Newport 
News as an export port. 


New Orleans to Panama. 


A dispatch from New Orleans states that 
it has been definitely settled that the 
Panama Railroad Co. is to operate a line 
of steamers between New Orleans and the 
Isthmus of Panama. Aspinwall or Colon, 
on the Gulf of Mosquito, will be the south- 
ern terminus. The new steamship line 
will be operated in conjunction with the 
Panama Railroad, which runs across the 
Isthmus, connecting Colon with the town 
of Panama. The Panama Railroad Co. 
already operates a line of steamers between 
Panama and San Francisco, and one be- 
tween Colon and New York. The largest 
of these is the steamship Progreso, of 3000 
tons gross register. 


Railroad Notes. 


Hon. T. C. CRENSHAW has been ap- 


commission by Governor Atkinson. 
Mr. E. E, Stour has been appointed 





superintendent of the Gulf & Interstate 
road, with headquarters at Beaumont, Texas. 

Mr. W. J. CHAPMAN, of Baltimore, has 
just placed an order with the South Balti- 
more Car Works for fifty gondola coal cars 
for use on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made to ope- 
rate a steamboat between Hawkinsville,Ga., 
and Savannah. The boat will be 120 feet 
long, 24 feet beam, and carry 200 tons of 
freight. 

GENERAL MANAGER HENRY WooD an- 
nounces the appointment of W. E. Pollock 
as general roadmaster of the Choctaw, Ok- 
lahoma & Gulf Railway, with headquarters 
at Shawnee, Okla. 

THE Queen & Crescent system has placed 
in service an express train between Cincin- 
nati and Atlanta to be known as the *‘Ex- 
position Flyer.” The time between the 
cities is but fifteen hours. 


Mr. W. V. LirsEy, who has been located 
in Savannah since March 1, 1895, as dis- 
trict passenger agent of the Plant system, 
has just been appointed division passenger 
agent of the system, with headquarters at 
Montgomery, Ala. 

THE Atlanta & West Point is another 
Southern company which has described the 
resources of the country of which it is the 
outlet to market. The description is pub- 
lished in book form, and is attractively 
printed and illustrated. 

AT a meeting of the Georgia Southern 
& Florida Company Samuel Spencer, of 
New York, was elected president; Wil- 
liam Checkley Shaw, of Baltimore, vice- 
president, and Benjamin C. Smith, of 
Macon, secretary and treasurer. The meet- 
ing was simply a formal one to ratify the 
control of the Georgia Southern & Florida 
by the Southern. 


THE report of Mr. J. A. Robertson, late 
manager of the Monterey & Mexican Gulf 
road, for the first nine months of 1895 shows 
gross earnings of $923.027. expenses $623,- 
919.03, net earnings $299,107 97. Under 
Mr. Robertson’s administration the per- 
centage of expenses was reduced as fol- 
lows. In 1892, to 93 per cent.; 1893, to 
82 per cent.; 1894. to71%4 per cent.; nine 
months 1895, to 67% per cent; month of 
September, 1895. to 59 per cent. 


A DISPATCH from Chattanooga, Tenn., 
quotes Mr. T. H. Hubbard, one of the 
bondholders of the Chattanooga Southern 
Railway, as stating that Gen. J. W. Burke, 
who has been the receiver of the road, will 
be continued as general manager of the line 
for the reorganized company if he is willing 
to take the position. Under the manage- 
ment of General Burke the Chattanooga 
Southern has been developed and its busi- 
ness largely increased. General Burke has 
proved himself an unusually capable rail- 
road officer, making friends for the line 
throughout its entire territory, securing 
short extensions to open up mineral prop- 
erties, and encouraging in many judicious 
ways the establishment of industrial inter- 
ests, which will necessarily largely increase 
the traffic of the road. His administration 
as receiver has been marked throughout by 
a wise economy, but a judicious expendi- 
ture for improvements, and the bondholders 
evidently appreciate this. 


AT a conference held at Waycross, Ga., 
last week between Brooks Bros. & Co, 
and the Dyal & Upchurch Co. an amicable 
adjustment of their legal controversy was 
effected by means of a compromise. Both 
companies do an extensive turpentine and 
saw-mill business in Charlton county. It 
is stated that the St. Mary’s Tramway Co.'s 
road will now be extended from Crawford, 
on the Florida Central & Peninsular Rail- 
road, to Alexandriaville, on the Plant sys- 
tem. The road will be operated by the 
Dyal & Upchurch Co., and will develop 


_the rich timber lands of the St. Mary’s 


river. 
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TEXTILES. 


[A complete record of new textile enterprises 
in the South will be found in the Construction 
Department, on page 245.] 


MANUFACTURE OF COTTON GOODS. 


of Treating Cotton 
Fibres, 


Best Methods 


Editor Manufacturers’ Record: 

The success of any manufacturing estab- 
lishment is in the careful treatment of cotton 
in all the processes from the ginnery to the 
finished cloth. It will be the purpose of 
the writer in a subsequent article to give 
some suggestions, arising from his recent 
trip to the Southern States, in regard to the 
present methods of gathering and ginning 
the cotton bolls. 

In this paper the space will be devoted 
to a correct system of sampling cotton. 
This I consider to be a matter of the 
utmost importance. No manufacturer can 
afford to let this part of the work be ne- 
glected. In fact, I consider it of the 
greatest moment, because if the sampling 
is neglected, poor picking and carding will 
invariably be the result. I am satis‘ted 
that very much of the poor work in the 
mills’ department can be traced back to 
the system of sampling cotton prior to its 
passing in bulk through the openers and 
pickers. 

There are a good many corporations in 
New England that consume all the way 
from 400 to 600 bales of cotton per week. 
Suppose that a set of mills call for 600 
bales on an average; this would require 
30,000 pounds, If we average for the 
week, we find that it will require 100 bales 
per day. With all regulated mills a large 
storehouse is erected nearby, where the in- 
voices of cotton are stored. Some of these 
storehouses contain 6000, 8000 and 10,000 
bales of cotton. This cotton is bought by 
sample, and the invoices, containing from 
fifty to 500 bales, lettered as per sample, 
are arranged in the storehouse so that any 
number of bales from any one invoice can 
be selected by the foreman who has charge 
of the sampling. 

In all well-regulated cotton factories the 
foreman of the picking department has a 
sample-room, where the samples of all the 
invoices are numbered and pigeon-holed 
ready for reference while the invoices are 
being used. Now comes the point where 
care and good judgment must be exercised. 

In very many of our picker-rooms the 
space is large enoug) to mix three or four 
days’ or even a week's run; but let the case 
be as it may, the same care should be exer- 
cised in the sampling of the several grades, 
so that a uniform distribution of cotton 
fibres will be secured in the yarn. As is 
well known by all practical millmen, cotton 
is graded not so much for its uniformity of 
staple, but more particularly as to its color. 
The lower grades may contain first-class 
staple, but so far as color is concerned, 
dark-colored and stained cotton must be 
sampled low grade. The higher-grade in- 
vo'ces are white, with staple not so long as 
the lower grades. There is quite a differ- 
ence in the several invoices sent to the 
picker-room for daily consumption; hence, 
it requires a careful oversight in sampling 
and mixing. Especially is this desirable 
where a high grade of goods is called for. 

Now, while it is essential to have a 
sample room, it really does not amount to 
much, from the fact that but very few in- 
voices of cotton grade up to sample. Thus 
we find it absolutely necessary to examine 
every bale of cotton opened. For instance, 
a sample of cotton comes from Boston or 
New York lettered L. U. M., graded strict 
middling, 250 bales. The samples are 
clean and staple in uniform condition. In 
a few days this invoice is shipped to its 
destination, and when a dozen bales are 
run into the picker-house for consumption 
it is carefully examined and the result is 





anything but satisfactory. [It is found on 
opening these bales that they are far below 
the samples as a whole. I mean by this 
that while two or three bales might com- 
pare favorably, the others are not up to 
samples; they are not only very dirty, but 
full of short fibres. It is impossible to get 
an even mixing with such invoices. The 
question now arises why there is such a 
variation. If the brokers are able to secure 
300 samples of cotton in good condition, 
why is it that the invoices do not open 
equally as well ? 

In order for us to fully understand about 
sampling cotton, I will state that I had 
samples sent me recently representing 200 
bales. When the package was opened it 
was found to contain 200 samples weighing 
Now, if this was 
strictly good middling the invoices should 
open up in fine condition. But wren the 
invoices were sent in for use they did not 
One peculiar 


one-quarter pound each. 


come up to the samples. 
feature was the amount of leaf; the staple 
of cotton was fine, but full of leaf, which 
did not appear in any one of the samples 
from the package. Now, then, how shall 
we reconcile this condition of things? Is 
it not safe to assume that the samples were 
made up from strictly good middling cotton, 
while the invoices were baled from cotton 
of a lower grade? 

While passing through a portion of the 
States of North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Georgia to the Atlanta Exposition | 
took particular notice of the methods of 
gathering and ginning cotton. It occurred 
to me that there could be no system of 
grading, as the cotton was gathered from 
the surrounding sections by the colored 
people and drawn to the ginhouse, where 
it was run through, and immediately turned 
over to the compress and baled ready for 
the consumer. Now this may seem all 
right to the casual observer, but when we 
come to analyze the points at issue we 
shall find that a better system ought to be 
adopted. that in some 
fields there was a very luxuriant growth of 
cotton plant and the whole field was white 
with the full opening of cotton boll. Now 
if this grade of cotton could be ginned with 
other grades of cotton equally as good, then 
we should feel safe in using an invoice of 
100 bales marked good middling; but this 
is not the case, for it was observed that 
other fields of cotton were not one-half as 
This was good evidence that 


It was observed 


productive. 
the soil was poor; consequently the staple 
of cotton would not be of full length; and 
yet the whole section of several miles is 
gathered and drawn to the gin, where it 1s 
dumped promiscuously together, This, I 
am sure, is why invoices of cotton do not 
grade uptosamples. Recently, while using 
invoices of Texas cotton, it was observed 
that the length of staple in several bales 
was longer and stronger than in others. 
Thus we see that the same difficulty exists 
in the better grades of cotton. It can very 
readily be seen why so much care has to be 
exercised in the grading and mixing of the 
several invoices, in order that a strong, 
uniform thread of yarn may be secured. 
This point will come up for discussion 
more particularly when we get into the 
carding and spinning departments. 


Putting in Electrie Lights. 





Recent installations of electric-light plants 
show that a number of cotton mills are add- 
ing such equipment. The busy season 
which is now on has forced many mills to 
run both day and night, and artifical light 
has become a necessity. Contracts for such 
work handled by J. E. Duval, the well- 
known electrical engineer and contractor, 
of Charlotte, N. C., indicate that these 
installations are quite numerous. He has 


just completed an 8o00-light plant at the 
Aurora Cotton Mills, Burlington, N. C ; is 
at work on a 250-light plant at Lincoln 
Mills, Lincolnton, N. C ; a 150-light plant 
Randleman Manufacturing Co., 


for the 





Randleman, N. C.; 150-light plant for 
Batesburg (S. C.) Manufacturing Co.; re- 
cently closed 
Cotton Mills, Laurens, S. C., for a 1200- 
light dynamo and 1000 lights, and lately 
completed a 250-light plant at the Caraleigh 
Mills, Raleigh, N.C. 


The Foreign Exchanges and the Trend 
of Cotton Values. 


{The Progress of the World.] 

The world of cotton promises to be full 
of important and far-reaching movements 
and perturbations for months to come. It 
is not yet clear what is to be the ultimate 
effect of the statistical position of the com- 
modity on the economic progress of Europe, 
as well as this country, and while it is not 
our province to attempt to read specula- 
tions, it is impossible to ignore their influ- 
ences on the broader and more permanent 
course of values and tendencies. Some 
general principles seem to be as well de- 
fined as human forecast can make them, 
basing judgment upon a survey of all facts 
and conflicting elements. It is evident 
that, if ‘cotton is king, his majesty must 
face a tremendous effort of the British 
spinner to shear him of some of his powers 
and prerogatives. It is also certain that 
for some time to come his majesty will be 
a highly important factor in the movement 
of foreign exchanges, and will, in conse- 
quence, play a conspicuous part in the 
financial situation and the possible legisla- 
lation of the next Congress. 

In the last month the specu'ative world 
was filled with the excitement bred at the 
Cotton Exchanges of New York and New 
Orleans. In both cities all records of magni- 
tude of transactions have been broken. The 
name of Mr. Peter Labouisse, a prominent 
speculator of the Crescent City, has been as 
often heard as the names of Gould, Van- 
derbilt and Keene are mentioned in stock 
exchange precincts. Iistories of big spec- 
ulative movements are, like other histories, 
best written after time has elapsed from 
their completion. It appears, 
that the extreme advance in the price of 
contracts for future delivery at the Cotton 
Exchange was largely due to the operations 
of Mr. Labouisse, who headed a powerful 
combination of New Orleans speculators. 
It is the gossip of the best informed men 
at the Cotton Exchange that he was a suc- 
cessful **bear” operator through the decline 
in prices last year, which did not culminate 
until November. At about the 
point he reversed his speculative position, 
and, on the rising tide of prices this year, 
it is estimated that at one time he had §20,- 
Hundreds of 


however, 


lowest 


000,000 of profits on paper, 
the operators’and leading business men of 
the South have reaped fortunes out of the 
great ‘“‘bull” speculation which got well 
under way last March. 

From the broad-view point of a political 
economist it is immaterial whether Mr, 
Labouisse or any other individual operator 
made a fortune or finally lost it. What is 
of more importance is the question: Is the 
South to maintain a high average level for 
its great staple until the beginning of a 
new crop year? Is the crop season, begin- 
ning September 1, 1893, and ending 
August 31, 1894, to remain for some years 
an exception in recording about the lowest 
price for cotton known in half a century ? 
The matter of more immediate importance 
in financial circles relates, of course, to the 
influence of the price of cotton on the 
foreign exchanges, the markets through 
which the settlements of final balances on 
international trade are effected. At one 
time, at the height of the ‘‘bull” specula- 
tion in cotton, the American markets ruled 
higher than the price in Liverpool, the 
great market of the British consumer, plus 
interest, the ocean freight, insurance and 
other expenses of transportation to Eng- 
land. Our exports of cotton fell off sharply 
—almost came toastand, The significance 
of this was instantly apparent. Cotton is 


eontract with the Laurens | 


America’s greatest debt-payer. Its expor- 
tation in a crop season nets an average 
value to the country of over $200,000,000, 
In the season of 1890-gr the value of these 
exports reached nearly $300,000,000. Cot- 
ton contributes far more money by its ex- 
ports toward the payment of our purchases 
of foreign merchan‘tise than dees any other 
product. The lateness of the new crop and 
the high price, which the British spinners 
have been loath to pay, were influences, 
probably the most important ones, which 
have created an adverse merchandise trade 
balance against the United States in the 
first nine months of the calendar year of 
over $43,C00,000, 
supply of exchange bills drawn against 
foreign debtors for cotton exports, a large 


Deprived of the normal 


exportation of gold to settle the country’s 
obligations to Europe occurred in the sum- 
mer and early autumn, Ilad it 
for the efforts of the Morgan-Belmont syn- 


not been 


dicate, which contributed gold to the na- 
tional treasury almost as fast as it was 
withdrawn by shippers, it is possible—nay, 
probable—that the general business of the 
disturbed by 
another heavy decline in the treasury's 


country would have been 


gold reserve. There is a constant dread of 
a renewal of gold exports on a large scale, 
mainly because the great outflow of cotton, 
usually under way long ere this, may be 
impeded at any moment by a rise in prices 
above the buying basis of Liverpool. 

This takes us to the question whether 
the British spinner will be brought per- 
manently to the terms demanded by the 
Southern planter, or the power of England 
to manipulate the foreign exchanges will 
force a lower level of prices for cotton. 
Commerce and finance have small room 
for sentiment, Speculators in cotton cannot 
be argued out of buying the commodity so 
long as they believe that facts and con- 
ditions warrant an advance, even though 
there should be a temporary refusal of the 
foreign manufacturer to buy the American 
raw material, even though gold exports 
should be ‘Lhe 
test of the relative power of the British 


threatened or resumed. 
buyer and the American planter will cul- 
minate some time this winter. No doubt 
the decision of the question may be largely 
influenced by the action which Congress 
may take on the financial question. Were 
the weaknesses and defects of ou: currency 
removed, the power of England to draw 
gold from this country would be greatly 
lessened. Exports of gold have invari- 
ably proved detrimental to all American 
markets. 
fortunately, Great Britain now is able to 


They form a weapon which, un- 


use, almost at will, when she seeks to buy 
American commodities at her own terms. 
The Southern banker and merchant seem 
to be aroused to the vital bearing which a 
correct solution of the nation’s currency 
problems has upon the permanent prosper- 
ity and progress of their great section of 
the country. 

There are evident many substantial rea- 
sons for the faith of the South in a future 
favorable range of price for cotton. The 
extraordinary decline in the of 
1893-94—to nearly five cents a pound in 
New York—was primarily the result of a 
prospect of an unprecedentedly large crop 


season 


in the season of 1894 g5—nearly 10,000,000 
bales. But it is doubtful that this alone 
would have produced the severe depression, 
The financial and industrial panic of 1893, 
with the distressing consequences feit all 
through 1894, was a powerful contributing 
In the crop year 18g1-g2 there 
was a yield of 9,000,000 bales, yet the aver- 
age price in New York was little less than 
seven and three-quarters cents. But now 
the South confronts a crop which, for the 
season to end August 31, 1896, is by no 
accepted trade expert estimated to exceed 


influence. 


7,000,000 bales. The price of cotton 
this autumn at one time was about 
twice the lowest figures of last year. 





The average price of the crop season 
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of 1894-95 will probably be one-third larger 
than the average of the previous season. 
The shortage in the new crop now coming 
to market was greatly increased by the 
remarkably unpropitious weather during 
the planting, growing and gathering of the 
crop. But originally an important short- 
age was assured by the determination of 
large planters, in view of the low values 
last year, to reduce the acreage planted for 
That such determina- 
tion was carried out to a considerable 
extent is proved by the known reduction in 
Here is a 


the crop of 1895-96. 


the consumption of fertilizers. 
remedy which the Southern planter will 
always possess for the purpose of correcting 
the evils of temporary overproduction, It 
is one, too, which is the more readily 
available, because in recent years the South 
has acquired the capacity of diversifying its 
crops, has become less dependent upon 
other parts of the country for food and 
fodder, has recuperated from the depression 
of 1893 with more rapidity than some other 
received a 
the 


sections, and has this year 


great addition to its wealth in ile- 
cided recovery in the price of Birming- 
ham iron ore and the expansion of the 
Southern iron and steel industries. It is 
certain that only for a time may the British 
manufacturer withhold from purchasing his 
needed supply of American cotton; it is 
undeniable that the Southern planter is in 
a better position than at any time since the 
civil war to withdraw his product from the 
market until his views are met by the for- 
eign consumer or a compromise is satisfac- 
torily arranged. The splendid triumph of 
Peace and Industry realized by the Atlanta 
I:xposition, now the centre of attraction to 
thousands of visitors, is also a warning, 
pregnant with importance to England's 
masterful commerce, that the new South, a 
revivification and development of the old 
South, has reached a plane of prosperity 
which vastly increases her independence as 
a seller in the markets of the world. 

In the contest going on between the 
British spinner and the American planter 
it may well be that every energy of the 
toward endeavor- 


cotton 


used 
ing the 
of Egypt, 
only competitors of the 
England's influence helped to open the 
wheatfields of Russia, India and the Argen- 
tine until the American farmer's monopoly 
of the world's grain markets was broken. 


former will be 
to 


India 


production 
practically the 
States. 


enlarge 
and 
United 


But climate in the case of cotton, far more 
than in the instance of wheat, is an immense 
favor of the Southern cotton- 
And there is peril to the spindles 


factor in 
grower, 

of Lancashire in every step which British 
money or influence may take to build up a 
rival to America in India or Egypt. The 
growth of the production of the raw ma- 
terial in either of those countries must 
hasten the time when the natives will in- 
crease their own manufacture of goods and 
depend less on the looms of Manchester. 
The growth of cotton manufacture in India 
has already been important. From 600,000 
spindles in the Bombay presidency and 
elsewhere in 1874 there has been an in- 
crease to over 3,500,000 in 1894, the latest 
year for which statistics are available. 
From 114,000, the number of bales of cotton 
spun in 1874, there has been a leap to 
1,222,000 bales for the last season. The 
full particulars of the season 1894-95 are 
not but Thomas Ellison, the 
well-known English not 
expect the consumption to be less than 
India is still an enor- 
British manufactures, 


available, 
expert, does 
1,375,000 bales. 
mous consumer of 
but it is significant that since 1882 British 
exports of yarn to China have fallen off, 


while the shipments from India to China | 


have increased eight-hundred-fold. The 
British manufacturer may well halt to con- 
sider the wisdom of developing too far by 
better processes and methods the produc- 
tion of cotton in Hindoostan, for the 
cheaper and the more available the raw 





material is made to either the hand-spinner 


sooner a competition in manufacture will 


be conjured up. 
But the future of the American planter, 


the demand of the world than that supplied 
with him together, is assured by the normal 


the progress of civilization in all the 
benighted regions of the earth. 
man carries his habits, his education, many 
of his modes of living, with him when 
he opens up the mighty jungles of Africa 
Every step in the world’s 
progress means increased consump- 
tion of cotton manufactures. The throw- 
ing open of the Chinese Empire to trade 
and exploration is a result certain to come 
in time, whatever convulsions of dynasties 
or peoples may precede it. As we know, 
it is already to an extent guaranteed by the 


to settlement. 
an 





treaty wrested by the victorious Japanese 
from the defeated Mongols. The world’s 
uses of cotton need no prophet to forecast 
them. And right at our doors lies a devel- 
opment promising a larger demand for the 
planter’s product. In the last few years a 
steady movement of manufacturing capital 
has been going on to the Southern cotton- 
fields. The building of mills at the very 
source of supply of the raw material has 
gone beyond the experimental stage. Mr. 
Richard Hl. Edmonds, editor of the Balti- 
more MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD, has com- 
piled some significant statistics on this 
subject. In 1880 the capital invested at 
the South in cotton mills was about 22,- 
000,000, and over 680,000 spindles and 
looms were at work. Ten years later that 
the number of spindles and looms to nearly 
1,800,000, In 1894 there were $108,000,000 of 
capital invested, and the spindles and looms 





numbered nearly 3,100,000, In 1880 the 
South had one-fifteenth the number of spin- 
dles in the country, while today the propor- 
tion is one-fifth. In eight years the consump- 
tion of cotton at these Southern mills has 





more than doubled. There is believed to 
be about $15,000,000 invested in plants 
under construction, which, when finished, 
will increase the number of spindles in the 
South by 750,000, 
argued that this manufacturing growth is 
at the expense of the New England States, 
there is no evidence that such is the fact. 
The cheapening of processes appears to 


goods, so that there is a growth in demand 
even beyond that normal gain which at- 
tends the increase in population. 

The excesses of all speculations correct 
themselves in time. temporary 
market influences short of an unexpected 
return of financial disorders, the South has 


Jeyond 


reason to accept with confidence the opin- 
ion recently given by one of the Neill 
Brothers, authorities of high standing on 
cotton estimates, that ‘‘America will not 
sell to Europe any cheaper, and Europe 
will have to buy.” 


Big Print Mill for the South. 


Mr. David Trainer, of Fort Mill, S. C., 
is traveling through the South at the pres- 
ent time prospecting for a suitable site for 





a cotton mill. The plant contemplated is 
to be a 1000-loom print-cloth mill, and the 
capital is to be supplied by Southern and 
Eastern capitalists. The mill, it is said, 
will be of the latest type of its kind, with 
all the most modern machinery. 


Textile Notes. 





Ir is rumored that another big cotton 
mill will be built near Fort Mill, S. C. 
THE big new addition to the Exposition 


or the machine-spinner in the East, the | 
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ployed. Mr. J. D. Turner is president of the 
company. 
THE $200,000 mill to be built at Fayette- 


| ville, N. C., is to be pushed to completion 


by all of the other countries which compete | 


Although it may be | 


controlling, as he must for years, more of | 


growth of the world’s population and by | 


The white | 





at once. Mr. W. L. Holt, of the Elmira 
Mills, at Burlington, N. C., will erect and 
own the plant. 

THe Carolina Mills Co., of Columbia, 
S. C., which was chartered recently, will 
vote next month on a proposed increase of 
its capital stock from $100,000 to $250,000. 
Mr. J. L. Withers is president. 

THE ‘Textile Excelsior says that 
another cotton mill will be built in Char- 
lotte, N. C., to have 20,000 spindles and 
1000 looms. Northern capital, mainly 
from Philadelphia, is to build the plant. 

THE Selma Cotton Mill Co., Selma, Ala., 
will increase its capital stock from $25,000 
Its new mill is to be com- 
Mr. C, R. Make- 


peace, of Providence, R. I., is the architect. 


Tue Vella Mills, at Vella, Md., have 
completed the improvements to its plant, 
including an building, new 
warehouse, and increase of electrical plant 
from 125 to 200 horse-power. A lot of 
woolen machinery will be put in the new 


to $100,000, 
menced upon at once. 


additional 


building. 
LOUISIANA’S SULPHUR MINE, 


Nearly 120 Tons Dally Being Taken 
from the Deposit, 





Few persons are aware of the magnitude 
of the operations of the company which is 
now extracting the sulphur in the deposit 
near Lake Charles, La. Some time ago 
the MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD published 
an extended reference to this deposit and 


capital had arisen to over $61,000,000, and | the efforts being made to secure the sulphur 


from it. For several years unsuccessful 
efforts were made to penetrate the immense 
bed of quicksand which covers the sulphur. 
The Standard Oil Co. became interested in 
the matter, and decided on a mode proposed 
by Engineer Frasch, who is superintendent 
of the work now in progress. It is believed 
that by his method most, if not all, of the 
deposit, which is over ninety feet thick, 
can be obtained. 

The process of extracting the sulphur at 
this mine is as follows: A 10-inch pipe is 
first driven through the surface to the sul- 
phur bed, 526 feet below the earth’s surface. 
A six-inch pipe is then placed inside of this 
Water is forced from boilers 
at the 


10-inch pipe. 
into a reservoir and maintained 


have enlarged the consumption of cotton | ‘¢™perature of 325° Fahrenheit, and al- 


lowed to flow by its own gravity down this 
10-inch pipe into the sulphur bed. This 
water liquefies all sulphur with which it 
comes in contact. The sulphur, being of a 
greater specific gravity than water, sinks 
below it. It is then pumped to the surface 
by a pump which is run down inside a 
three-inch pipe inside of the six-inch pipe 
before spoken of. This pump has a capac- 
ity of five tons an hour or 120 tons per day. 

When the sulphur is pumped up it is 
thrown into vats ten feet wide, twenty feet 
long and twelve inches deep, where it 
solidifies in a few hours, and is broken by 
pickaxes into blocks ready for shipment. 
This sulphur really comes to the surface at 
a fraction above 99 per cent. pure, and isin 
a purer condition than it would be if taken 
from the ground in its virgin state, as any 


| heavier substance would sink below and a 


| 


| 
| 


| Cotton Mills, at Atlanta, has been com.- | 


pleted and put in operation. The new 
| plant contains 20,000 spindles (making 
| 36,000 spindles in all) and nearly 1000 
‘looms, and about 600 operators are em- 


lighter surface would float on the water, so 
that it may be said to be refined by this 
process of liquefing and pumping. Engi- 
neer Frasch says that with the facilities 
now in use they can continue to pump it at 
the same rate for ten years. 

In order to obtain an accurate idea as to 
the quantity produced by this process the 
MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD has received a 
report from a strictly reliable correspondent 
who has personally investigated the plant. 
He states that five tons hourly or nearly 120 
tons per day are being produced, as the 
pumping process is continued day and 
night. It requires six cars daily to haul it 
to market. 





FINANCIAL NEWS. 


New Corporations, 


The City National Bank of Greenville, 
Texas, has been organized by J. P. 
Holmes, J. L. Beall and others with $100,- 
000 capital. 

The Farmers and Producers’ National 
Bank has been organized at Sistersville, 
W. Va., with $100,000 capital. Its officers 
are G. B, West, president; R. M. Jennings, 
vice-president, and W.G. Kohl, cashier. 

The Guardian Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation, of Charleston, S. C., has been or- 
ganized with the following officers: T. A. 
Wilbur, president; Bb. J. McTureous, sec- 
retary and treasurer; John B. Reeves, J. 
M. Connelley and E, M. Hacker, directors; 
Buist & Buist, solicitors. 

The Perry Hall Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation of Baltimore County has been incor- 
porated by Anthony Butt, Charles J. Mohr, 
Emil Venske, Henry Breitschwerdt, Peter 
Gersh, George Langkam, Augustus R. 
Schroeder and George Butt. The capital 
stock is $100,000, divided into 1000 shares 
of $100 each. 

The Old Dominion Fire Insurance Co., 
recently chartered at Alexandria, Va., with 
$100,000 capital, has these officers: Presi- 
dent, I. H. Evans, Alexandria; vice-presi- 
dent, Wells B. Smith, Washington; secre- 
tary, C. H. Burroughs, Alexandria; treas- 
urer, Wm. Ross, Washington. The officers, 
with M. C, Thompson, of Washington, are 
the board of directors. 


New Securities. 


A bill is pending in the Georgia legisla- 
ture to issue $242,000 in 4 per cent. refund- 
ing bonds. 

The Coleman-Bush Investment Co., of 
St. Louis, will, it is reported, sell $200,000 
worth of building bonds. 


Interest and Dividends. 


The First National Bank of Baltimore 
has declared a dividend of 3 per cent. 

The Consolidated Gas Co. of Baltimore 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
2" per cent. 

The Old Town Fire Insurance Co. of 
Baltimore has declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of 3 per cent. 

The Merchants & Mechanics’ Building & 
Loan Co. of Baltimore has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of 3 per cent. 

The Old Town Fire Insurance Co., of 
Baltimore, has declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of 3 per cent., free of taxes, payable 
December 2. 





Financial Notes. 





THE Bank of Higginsville, Mo., has de- 
creased its capital from $30,000 to $15,000. 





THE Nashville (Tenn ) Chamber of Com- 
merce at its last meeting re-elected its 
present officers, who are A. J. Harris, pres- 
ident; H. W. Buttorff, first vice-president; 
Edward Buford, second vice-president; A. 
W. Wills, secretary; R. F. O'Neal, assist- 
ant secretary, and W. D. Gale, treasurer. 


A CHARTER has been granted to the Ghent 
Company, of Norfolk, which, it is stated, 
intends to purchase and improve real estate 
in the city. Several of the company are 
interested in the corporation which laid out 
Ghent, one of the most attractive suburbs 
of Norfolk. The officers of the present 
company are: John H. Dingee, of Phila- 
delphia, president; Alfred P. Thom, of 
Norfolk, vice-president and general coun- 
sel; J. M. Wirgman, of Philadelphia, 
secretary; Wm. H. Triol, of Philadelphia, 
treasurer; John H. Dingee, Wm. B. Camp- 
bell, J. M. Wirgman, Harry F. West, 
Logan M. Bullitt, all of Philadelphia; 
Richard B. Tunstall, William H. White, 
Walter H. Doyle, Walter H. Taylor, Fergus 
Reid and Alfred P. Thom, all of Norfolk, 
board of directors. 
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PHOSPHATES. 


Phosphate Markets. 
OFFic&e MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD, t 
BALTIMORE, November 14. 

In the local phosphate market the tone 
of business is moderately active, with 
some business reported with out-of-town 
buyers. The local demand is confined to 
small lots, and manufacturers are not add- 
ing materially to their present holdings. 
The reports from mining districts of South 
Carolina and Florida still continue to show 
some improvement, especially inthe former 
State. In South Carolina the movement 
both coastwise and foreign is better, and a 
number of sales have been made for future 
delivery. At Charleston the market closes 
steady at $3 for crude rock, $3 50 for hot- 
air-dried and $5 to $5.50 for ground rock, 
The development in Florida mines is being 
pushed with more vigor in certain sections 
of the phosphate belt, and shipments from 
the ports are expected to increase monthly. 
Values continue nominally steady, and last 
sales cf hard rock were at 613 for a conti- 
nental port. Land pebble is still firm at 
8 to 8% cents a unit at Eastern ports. 
The receipts of rock in the local market 
this week were 475 tons by schooner Rillie 
S. Derby, and goo tons by the Warwick, 
both from Ashley river. The charters 
reported were the schooners Adolph 
Thackera, Ashley river to Wilmington, 
Del., and Nellie W. Howlett and Maggie 
Lawrence, two trips, Ashely river to Rich- 
mond, Va. The freight market in New 
York closed dull for berth freights, while 
The following 





rates remain unchanged. 
phosphate charters were reported last week: 
A British steamer, 1362 tons, from Coosaw 
to St. Nazaire at 15s., November, char- 
tered abroad; a British steamer, 1404 tons, 
from Fernandina to Rotterdam at 16s.; a 
schooner, 425 tons, from Baltimore to Na- 
vassa with coal and back with phosphate 
rock, $2550; a British steamer from Fer- 
nandina to St. Louis de Khone, 18s. 6d.: a 
schooner, 267 tons, Norfolk to Wilmington, 
N. C., with fertilizer, $1 and loaded. 
FERTILIZER INGREDIENTS. 

The local market for ammoniates has 
ruled quiet and steady during the week, 
with very little inquiry from any source. 
There is no unusual movement in any line 
of goods, and prices are generally well 
maintained at current figures. Blood and 
tankage are in light demand, with stocks in 
the West not Fish scrap is 
steady, with a limited trade in progress. 
Nitrate of soda is firm, and in New York a 
shade higher, with a fairly active demand. 

The following table represents the prices 
current at this date: 


excessive. 





Sulphate of ammonia, gas.......... $2 75@ g— 
Sulphate of ammonia, bore......... 270@ 275 
Nitrate of soda......... ......ees sss 185@ 1 go 
—, eS ere eee 180@ — 

pec eeecce sense cscs coe-ceece 1 90@ 1 95 
Azotine (beef) 1 8o@ — 
Azotine (pork)..... 19 — 
Tankage (concentrated) ....... oo. 188 — 
Tankage (9 and 20)...........--0.0.05 175 and 10 
Tankage (7 and 30).........-esseee0e 17 00@ 17 50 
PU Fee iiccccecs cscacssccesceesses - 205@ — 
Pied CAGED cccccccccece coccctecccses OQ <= 


Phosphate and Fertilizer Notes. 





Work has commenced on the fertilizer 
factory at Inverness, Fla, the main build- 
ing of which will be 60x300 feet and thirty- 
five feet high. 

THe French phosphate mines near Floral 
City, Fla., are running on full time. It is 
stated that they are getting out 100 tons of 
phosphate per day. They have two large 
dryers, one of which is in operation day 
and night. 

THE Austrian ship Tergeste was cleared 
from Savannah on the sth inst. for Trieste 
with 1390 tons of phosphate rock among 
her cargo, and the steamship Hather for 
Bremen with 1653 tons of phosphate rock 
and other merchandise. 

OF the 16,706 tons of phosphate shipped 
chrough Port Tampa, Fla., in October last, 
5576 tons were shipped by the Palmetto 





Phosphate Co., 1126 by the Bone Valley 
Phosphate Co. and 1697 tons by the Land 
Pebble Phosphate Co., these three com- 
panies being located in Polk county. 

THE Ashley Phosphate Co., of Charles- 
ton, S. C., made an assignment on the 6th 
inst. to Mr. W. Branford Frost. The 
Ashley was one of the old-time companies 
of Charleston, and the failure caused some 
surprise in business circles. The amount 
of the Ashley's obligations is not given to 
the public. 

THE comptroller-general of South Caro- 
lina reports the royalties paid on phosphate 
rock for the year ending October 31, except- 
ing October, by the several companies as 
follows: Coosaw Mining Co., $31,605; 
Farmers’ Mining Co., $14,193 50; Carolina 
Mining Co., $16,750,75; Beaufort Phosphate 
Co., $10,562.50, and W. Y Fripp Co., 
$116.62. 

THE schooner Leander V. Beebe cleared 
from Charleston, S. C., last week with 1025 
tons of phosphate rock, and the schooner 
George R. Congdon for Barren Island with 
614 tons. The total shipments to domestic 
ports from September 1 to November 8, 
inclusive, amount to 23,153 tons of crude 
rock, against 16,764 tons in 1894 95. 

THE British steamship Tynedale arrived 
at Fernandina, Fla., on the Sth inst., and 
will load 3000 tons phosphate rock for Rot- 
terdam. The schooner Henry J. Smith 
sailed on the goth for Baltimore with 1653 
tons of phosphate, being the largest cargo 
ever taken from this port on a schooner. 
The steamship Kaymore Head is now in 
port taking on a cargo of phosphate for 
Liverpool, England. 





Iron Furnaces to Resume.’ 


The Maryland Steel Co., at Sparrow's 
Point, Md, has decided to place three of 
its furnaces in operation, and one of them 
blew in Tuesday last. Preparations for the 
work have been in progress several months, 
and a large stock of Cuban ore is on hand 
ready for reduction. Mr. R. Kk. Wood, of 
the company, informs the MANUFACTURERS’ 
RECORD that the three furnaces, which will 
all be in operation shortly, will pro- 
duce about 800 tons of pig iron a day, and 
will give employment to nearly 300 men. 
He states that there is no probability of re. 
suming operations in the steel mill in the 
near future, and that no preparations are 
being made to work in the steel depart- 
ment. 

The furnaces at Sparrow's Point are 
among the best in this country. The four 
furnaces in this plant have a combined 
capacity of over 1000 tons a day. They are 
of the most approved construction, and are 
comparatively new. The entire plant of 
the Maryland Steel Co. comprises the con- 
struction department, steel-rail mill, marine 
department, besides the furnaces. When 
all are in operation, 3000 hands are given 
employment. 


THE Hunt County Oil Co., of Wolfe City, 
Hunt county, Texas, was chartered last 
week with a capital stock of $50,000 The 
incorporators are I. H. Nail and W. I. 
Cook, of Wolfe county, and E, J. Frey and 
J. D. Crawford, of Marshall, Harrison 
county. This corporation was organized 
for the purpose of establishing and main- 
taining a cottonseed-oil mill at Wolfe City 
and the buying and selling of cattle. 


THE executive committee of the Texas 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association met at 
Houston on the gth inst. and held a con- 
ference upon matters of interest to the 
organization. The business transacted 
was mainly of interest to the cottonseed 


crusher, and had for its object the improve- | 
ment of the association, plans for which | 


were adopted. The principal object of the 
association is to unite the interests of 
North and South Texas, and make the 
association one of great benefit to each 
member, 


COTTONSEED OIL. 


This department is open for the full and free 
discussion of trade topics and practical questions, 
and contributions are invited from men who are 
identified with this industry. Items of news are 
always acceptable. 


The Market for Cottonseed Products. 


New York, November 12. 
The conditions which govern the cotton- 
seed-crushing industry are improving. The 





market has advanced since date of previous 
letter, and while during the early part of 
the week under review heavy purchases of 
a speculative character were effected, to- 


ward the close reserved offerings were a 
prominent feature. The market is firm at 
the advanced prices, by reason of the heavy 
sales referred to as well as to cover short 


| sales. At this writing 29'3 cents is bid for 
prime summer yellow, while the major por- 
tion of sales now transpiring are also the 
result of a speculative demand, The re- 
stricted seed supply has doubtless exerted 
an important influence in determining the 


The de- 


action of the recent purchasers, 
mand for home and foreign consumption 
is, however, of a very limited character, 
the low price which obtains for English- 
made oil proving a serious drawback to the 
latter demand, The market for cottonseed 
in England exhibits a declining tendency, 
thus directly influencing oil values in the 
same ratio. January lard in Chicago is 
quoted at 5 65 cents, while the low price 
which obtains for tallow has attracted the 
attention of those interested in the product 
on the other side of the Atlantic, export 
sales having actually been consummated. 
With these depressing conditions prevail- 
ing with regard to their bearing on cotton 
oil, it will be readily understood that the 
proportion of the latter which enters into 
the composition of the current make of soap 
or the compounded lard material is unus- 
ually diminished. Sales of twelve tanks of 
cents, while crude in barrels at this market 
is quoted at 24 to 24'5 cents for prime and 
choice, respectively, with 23'3 cents for off 





grade, 
refined were effected on a 28'4-cent basis, 
while 100 barrels of off-grade yellow realized 
27's Exports aggregate 3000 bar- 
rels, of which 1550 were destined for Ilol- 
Prime 


cents. 


land, Current prices are as follows : 
summer white, 32 to 32'5 cents; butter oil, 
31 to 32 cents; prime summer yellow, 2y to 
29% cents; off summer yellow, 27's to 28 
cents; yellow winter, 35 to 37 cents; white 
winter, 36 to 38 cents, and soap stock, 1 to 
I 1 16 cents per pound, 

Cake and Meal.—The market for Amer- 
ican decorticated cake abroad is steadily 
improving, the demand materially increas- 
ing, together with values. Latest reports 
announce great scarcity of mill-feeding 
products, with deliveries in arrears, Owing 
to the immense quantities of weather-dam- 
aged English grain which were marketed 
during last winter, the demand for cotton 
cake was held in check, but that 
feature lacking during the current season, 
a very materially increased demand is con- 
| fidently expected. An advance of 5s. per 
ton is quoted on American cake and 10s, 
The exports for the week 


with 





per ton on meal. 
amount to 4ooo bags cake and 7000 bags 
meal for Liverpool. Memphis quotations 
for cake and meal, $15 50, and $16.50 New 
Orleans. December delivery of prime cake 
is quoted at £5 5s. Consignments of N. C, 
: O. Co. brand of cake—new seed—are now 
unloading in Liverpool. 





Cottonseed-Vil Notes. 





THE Texarkana Oil & Delinting Co., of 
Texarkana, Texas, was chartered last week 
with a capital of $30,000. The purpose 
| of this corporation is to delint and extract 

oil from cottonseed, and to manufacture 
cotton and woolen fabrics. The incopora- 


‘tors are B. T. Estes, W. T. Hudgins, of 


241 


A. Rowe 
of Little 


Texarkana; C, E, Hayden, H. 
and F. B. W. Hollenburg, all 
Rock, Ark. 

Ar the fair of the Southwestern Texas 
Fair Association now being held at Victoria, 
Texas, the Cuero Cotton Oil Co., of Cuero, 
Texas, make a fine exhibit of Jersey butter 
oil. An exhibit from the Merchants 
Planters’ Oil Co., of Houston, was received 
last week and put in place at once. 

THE market for cottonseed products in 
New Orleans is firmer, with an advance on 
meal and cake to $19 per ton for immediate 


delivery. This is said to be due to the low 





crude from the mills are reported at 19 to 20 | 


The bulk of the heavy sales of | 


freight rates now being made from that pert 
to foreign points, which has caused an in- 


creased spot demand. On the oth inst. the 


market was firm, with prime crude oil in 
| bulk, 
meal and cake, $19 per long ton and for 


21'; cents; yellow, 26', in barrels; 


immediate delivery, 


THE Houston market for cottonseed oil 
meal and 


The fol- 


lowing quotations were posted by the cot- 


was firm on the oth inst., and 
cake were also reported steady, 
tonseed-product department of the Houston 
Cotton 
| Choice crude oil for butter oil, 19 cents; 


Board of Trade 


Exchange and 


strictly prime crude oil, Ig cents asked; 
prime crude oil, 18', cents; prime butter 
oil in barrels, 27 to 28 cents; prime summet 
yellow oil, 21's cents asked; prime cotton- 
seed cake, $12 to $13 50 per short ton, and 
prime cottonseed meal, $12 soto $14 fo. b. 
mill at interior points, according to loca- 
tion; cottonseed hulls, $3 to $3.50; linters, 
A, Houston delivery and classification, 4 
| cents per pound; soap stocks, foots from 


refined oil, .50 bid, .65 asked, 


Ar a meeting of the directors of the 





American Cotton Oil Co. in New York on 


the 6th inst., the sixth annual report on the 
company’s affairs for the fiscal year ending 
The 


results of the business 


August 31 was submitted. report 


states that the net 
of the year are better than those of the 


previous one, The amount of the capital 
| stock now outstanding remains the same as 
/ upon the organization of the company, viz, 
$20,237,000 of common and $10,158,600 of 
preferred. In addition to the $30.433,700 
of stock, there are $3.068.000 of debenture 
bonds and $1. 78g 762 of current liabilities. 


4 


| The assets comprise real estate. machinery, 


buildings, ete , $11,165 363 and cash in 
bank bills 


marketable products and supplies, $6,717,- 


and accounts receivable, and 


9° 6 of total quick assets, The earnings in 
the past year in excess of all charges are 
the full dividend on the preferred stock (6 
per cent. per annum) and a net surplus of 
$201,780. 
year were $531,671. 
derived from $21,069 821 of sales to the 
public, on which there has been but .231 of 
I per cent. ($48,757) of trade losses from 


The net divisible profits for the 


These profits were 


bad debts. The yross profits for last year 
amounted to $1,565,862, which was an in- 
crease of $137,710 over the preceding year. 
The acquisition of productive properties in 
the year was increased by the expenditure 
but 
sales of real estate reduced the net increase 
to $4201. the 
company bave been maintained and im- 
proved in the year at a cost of $339 578, a 
of $93,409 
the 


of $120,218, offsetting charges and 


The active properties of 


from the previous 


decrease 
year, 
operation, resulting from the improvements 


owing to decreasing cost of 


previously made. The list of manufactur- 
ing properties owned by the comp ny in- 
clude seventy crude-vil mills, sixteen re- 
fineries, four lard and cottolene 
nine soap factories, fourteen cotton gin- 


plants, 


neries, two cotton compresses, two ferti- 


lizer-mixing plants and 1112 seedhouses, In 
addition to the establishment of new plants 
in various parts of this country and Canada, 
the company has within the year erected a 
complete plant in Rotterdam, [olland. 
The regular semi-annuai dividend of 3 per 
cent. on preferred stock, just declared, is 
payable on December 2. Transfer books 
close November 15 and reopen on Decem 
ber 5. 








LUMBER. 


{A complete record of new mills and building 
operations in the South will be found in the Con- 
struction Department, on page 245.] 

Lumber Directory. 

Readers of the MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD who 
may be in the market for lumber of any descrip- 
tion are recommended to the directory of South- 
ern lumber manufacturers and dealers which 
appears among the pacehnanion pages. 


LUMBER MARKET REVIEWS. 


Baltimore. 


Orrick MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD, 
BALTIMORE, November 14 


The local lumber market has ruled quiet 
and steady during the week under review, 
and the demand in all avenues very limited 
in character. The business in air-dried 
yellow pine is of a little better volume, 
and there has been some inquiry from 
Stocks, 
while 


planing mills and box factories. 
however, are not so well assorted, 
receipts are light, owing to the detention 
of vessels by adverse winds in the bay. In 
kiln-dried North Carolina pine there is 
some business reported, and the demand is 
improving. White pine is steady, with no 
urgent demand and stocks ample for all 
present necessities, Cypress is dull, with 
values unchanged, The hardwood 
ness shows a slight improvement, and there 
has been some local business done during 
the week, while the inquiry from out-of- 
town parties is better. The export trade is 
still light, and what shipments are made 
are generally on contract, with very few 
consignments, which has a beneficial effect 
upon the market abroad. Advices from the 
United Kingdom show stocks of hardwoods 
as considerably reduced, and while shippers 
confine their business to shipping only on 
orders, prices will likely become firmer. 
The local mills and woodworking concerns 
are generally busy, but not pressed with 


busi- 


orders, 
The following list represents the prices 
current at this date: 


[The quotations for yellow pine are for cargo 
lots, and for all haréwoods the figures indicate 
values for choice car lots.] 


VIRGINIA AND NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 














5-4x10 No. 2, kiln dried cccevcccccere $16 00@ 18 00 
§-4x12 No.2, “© Ss seeeevecesece 7 4 18 50 
44X10 NO. 1, nase eneennens 50@ 17 50 
4-4x12 No.1, “ Ma TTTITT TTT > 00@ 17 50 
4-4 narrow edge, No. a kiln a all 13 50@ 14 50 
4-4 wide edge, 158 00@ 19 00 
6-4x10 and 12, wes ™ vad 23 00@ 24 00 
4-4 No. 1 edge flooring, air dried.. 13 00@ 14 00 
4-4 No. 2 edge flooring, ‘ 10 0CO@ 11 50 
44 a 1 12-inch stock, ” - 14 50@ 15 50 
4-4 po —™ . ceateusenecees 12 50@ 13 50 
4-4 edge box or rou h wide ........ 7 50@ 8 50 
4-4 fo rdin’y widths) 7 50@ 8 oo 
44 “  (marrow).......+ 6 50@ 7 50 
4-4 12- inal a TTTTT TTT TTT Tt 9 50@ 10 00 
NATTOW CAGE... .cccceeeeeeereeee 6 00@ 7 00 
WIKEs ccrcccsccccesccccceccscocces 7 00@ 8 00 
BIO-inch..ccccccsccee soscecsccsecs 8 00@ 9 co 
mall joists, 24—12, 14 and 16 long. 8 50@ 9 50 
Large joists, 3—16 aa and up..... 9 00@ 10 00 
Scantling, 2x3—16 and up.......... 8 50@ 9 50 
pend PINE. 
1st and ad clear, 4-4, 5-4,6-4and 8-4 48 00@ 50 oo 
d clear, 4-4, 5, ‘, 6-4 and 8-4......65 43 00@ 44 00 
ood edge CHUB e cccccesecccccesoes 14 00@ 15 00 
Gaed SER e voce scvccccccvcccecess 16 00@ 17 00 
CYPRESS 
4-426, NO. Tosccccccccevecceccverees 20 00@ 21 00 
+ 246, NO. Boccccccccces seevsevcvees 14 00@ I5 00 
4-4x6, 16 feet, fencing... ..ssccseees 12 00@ 13 00 
4-46, TOUGH. 6.6. cece ee eee eee eeeees 9 00@ 9 50 
4-4 — CARS: cccccccccccsccsccccs 00@ 
4-4ed Re N Boccccccecs eccccccess 18 50@ 19 50 
-G NO, Bowes ceces cevccccece 12 co@ 13 
Gulf, 4-4, Nos. TANG Bo... ceeeeseees 28 50@ 30 50 
Gulf, 6-4, Nos. 1 and 2......ceeeeeee 31 50@ 32 So 
HARDWOODS 
Walnut. 
5-8, Nos. 1 and 2 65 00@ 75 00 
4-4, Nos. be 80 00@ 90 00 
ih 6-4 ANd B-g....ccccever. ceeneeees 85 00@ 95 00 
— ay po of heart......... 85 co@t100 oo 
Calle ccccevccccccccescccceccevcoccss 20 00@ 30 00 
Cabinet, white and m _— 
lain-sawed and good, 1and 2,8 
ep and up, 12 to 16 feet long, 
WEITTTITTTTT TTT 29 oo 
Quartered white, Western, 1 and 2 tines | 
quality, all figured, 6 inches and 
up WEED, Sree ceccescecovccesccses 53 00@ 55 50 
ulls..... OTTTTIMTTITIe TTT ett ie 10 00@ 15 00 
Poplar. 
Nos. rand 2, 5-8 TITTTTITT TTT The 24 50@ 25 50 
25 30 00 
32 50@ 33 50 
13 00@ 16 00 
SHINGLES. 
Gyecess, No. 1 hearts, sawed, 6x20. 7 25@ 7 75 
I saps, sawed, 6%20.........6005 3 50@ 6 50 
No. 1 hearts, shaved, 6x20.......... 50@ 7 50 | 
No. 1 saps, shaved, 6x20............ 5 25@ 550 
LATHS. 
White pime.....cccccccccenseneeeees 270@ 275 
Ce... csccce coo = R 2 25 | 
OBBrcrccccsccccccccccese sesceces a1 2 25 
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Norfolk. 
| From our own Correspondent.] 
NorFo._k, VA., November 11, 
The demand for lumber during the past 
month was somewhat irregular, but the 
| volume of business un the whole was better 
| than September. During the past ten days 
| there has been a fair business in progress, 
and the demand, while not urgent, has been 
| fairly active. There is a good inquiry for 
| 10 inch kiln-dried box lumber, with a mod- 
| erate supply, while 12-inch is also selling 
readily. The stocks of kiln-dried lumber 
are not heavy, and of certain grades and 
Air-dried 


dimensions there is a scarcity. 


are fully equal to the demand, 
saw mills and planing mills are now running 
regularly, both here and at all milling 
points throughout this section of the State. 
Manufacturers have great faith in the future 
course of the market, and in certain cases 
are holding their stock of lumber for better 


prices. 
full time, and during the past week the de- 
mand has been more active and orders 
coming in greater numbers. Prices for 
dressed lumber are a shade better, and the 
market is in better condition in this depart- 
ment of the industry than in most other 
branches. There is a good local demand 
for building material, and from the number 
of improvements going forward a large 
quantity of material will be consumed this 
season. In the way of freights on lumber, 
there is a scarcity of handy-sized tonnage 
at the moment. The rate to New York 
and sound ports is still $2.25, with one-fifth 
off for dressed lumber. Late New York 
charters reported are as follows: A schooner, 
186 tons, from Norfolk to New York, $2.25 
and towages, and a schooner, 263 tons, 
from Norfolk to Boston at $3. 





Charleston. 
[From our own Correspondent.] 
CHARLESTON, S. C., November I1. 


the past week has been light in character, 
while the demand from the usual sources 
holds up steady. At all milling sections 
adjacent to the city there is a good business 
reported, with orders sufficient to keep the 
mills busy. The shipments of lumber have 
| been principally to New York during the 
| week, and embrace the following cargoes: 
| Schooner Maggie M. Keough, 511,000 feet; 
| schooner Florence Randall, 543,000 feet, 
and steamship Seminole, eight cars of lum- 
ber, with other cargo. The schooner Kate 
Darlington cleared for the port of Marquis 
with 96,700 feet of lumber, The steamship 
Pawnee took out 464 oak ties, with other 
cargo, for New York. At Georgetown the 
lumber industry is active. The schooners 
Red Wing and Eva A, Danenhower cleared 
with full cargoes of lumber last week, and 
the schooner Charles Linthicum sailed for 
Baltimore with a cargo of shingles. The 
schooner Adele Ball loaded a cargo of 
crossties for New York. The total ship- 
ments of lumber and timber from this port 








feet for domestic ports and 572,000 feet 
foreign, making a total of 16,376,091 feet, 
against 10,710 415 feet in 1894-95. The 
market closes steady at the following quo- 
| tations: Merchantable lumber, $14 to $16 
for city-sawed, $12 to $14 for railroad; 
square and sound, $9 to $13 for railroad, 
$8 to $11 for raft; dock timber, $4 50 to 
$6.50, and shipping, $8.50 to $10 50. 
Shingles are firm with a gocd demand at 
$5 to $7 per thousand. 
yellow-pine lumber freights is firm, but not 
| active. Lumber rates to New York are 
$4.62" to $5; ties, 14 to 14% cents. 





Savannah. 
} [From our own Correspondent.] 
SAVANNAH, GA., November 12. 


‘in nearly every department of the industry. 


The market for 


A fairly active demand for lumber has 
| been the rule during the past week, and 
| the market shows a satisfactory movement 


lumber is moving more freely, and stocks | 
All the | 


The planing mills are all working | 


The volume of busizess in lumber during | 


5° | since September I amount to 15,804,091 | 


Stocks of lumber are not heavy, and re- 

| ports from the milling sections show very 
little surplus lumber on hand. Mills are 
all fairly well supplied with orders, and the 
late demand prevailing has taken nearly all 
the choice grades. There is an improve- 
ment in the crosstie industry, 
goes having left the port during the month. 
The general market for all choice grades of 
lumber closes firm, but with prices not quo- 
tably higher. The following list of values 
are now current: Ordinary sizes, $r1 to 
$12; difficult sizes, $13 to $18; flooring 
boards, $15 to $22; shipstuffs, $16.50 to $20, 
and sawn ties, $10. There is a good in- 
quiry for shingles, and the market is firm. 
The following vessels cleared during the 
| past week: Schooner Isaiah Hart with 
13,003 crossties and schooner Lulie L. Pol- 
lard with 423,000 feet of pitch-pine lumber 
for Philadelphia; schooner Margaret May 
for Baltimore with 359.993 feet; schooner 
Henry P. Mason for Portland, Me., with 
501,140 feet, and barkentine Bruce Haw- 
kins for Boston with 499,405 feet, and 
Stephen G. Loud for the same port with 
467,000 feet; steamer for Philadelphia car- 
ried 110,384 feet of lumber among her 
cargo, Baltimore steamer 181,174 feet, and 
New York steamer 61,941 feet and 100,000 
shingles. Freights are steady at ruling 
rates. From this and nearby ports in 
Georgia rates are quoted $4.25 to $5.50 for 
a range including Baltimore and Portland, 
Me. Steamer rates on lumber are still 
quoted $7 to New York and Philadelphia, 
$8 to Boston and $5 to Baltimore. The 
charters reported in New York during the 
week from this and adjacent ports are as 
follows: A schooner, 392 tons, from Fer- 
nandina to New York, $4.62'4; a schooner, 
| 488 tons, from Darien to New York or 
Providence, $4 6214; a schooner, 525 tons, 
| from Brunswick to New York at $4.50, and 
a schooner, 630 tons, from Savannah to 
New York at $4.50. 


several car- 


Pensacola. 
[From our own Correspondent. ] 
PENSACOLA, FLA., November II. 

There has been very little to occupy the 
attention of lumbermen and timber ex- 
| porters during the past week except the 
festivities occasioned by the inauguration 
of the new steamship line from this port to 
Liverpool. This line is inaugurated by 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., 
which is now expending over $150,000 in 
extensive improvements in wharves, new 
warehouses and increasing facilities for 
| loading vessels with lumber, cotton, grain, 
etc. The intention of the company is to 
dispatch two steamers per month at pres- 
ent for Liverpool, and increase the number 
as the business will permit. The steam- 
ship Collingham, the first of the new line, 
sailed on the g'h for Liverpool with a full 
cargo of cotton, lumber, corn, tobacco, etc. 
The general market for lumber and timber 
continues firm, with stocks of timber in 
sight only moderate, while the supply of 
lumber is equal to the demand existing at 
| the moment. The outlook for the timber 
trade is considered promising, but with 
heavy shipments there is a chance of glut- 
ting the foreign market and injuring the 
export business. The condition of the 
timber trade in Great Britain is very much 
as usual for this period of the season. 
Rates are about the same as at the corre- 
sponding date last year, ranging from 90/ 
to 100/. A good deal of interest is felt 
| here in the effort of the Norwegian ship- 
| owners to secure a change in the pitch-pine 
charter party now prevailing at all gulf 
and South Atlantic ports. Their success 
| in securing the desired change is consid- 
| ered doubtful here. Among the clearances 
| this week are the steamship Collingham for 
| Liverpool with 350,000 feet of lumber and 
other cargo; bark Jomfruland for Antwerp 
with 5539 cubic feet of sawn timber and 
694,000 feet of lumber; the bark Helza 
cleared for Leith with 48,285 cubic feet of 








'sawn timber and 198,000 feet of lumber; 


schooner Mabel Darling with 100,000 feet 
of lumber for Nassau, ard bark Palermo 
for Delfzyl with 46,270 cubic feet of sawn 
timber and 20,000 feet of lumber. The 
following charters were reported in New 
York taken on the 6th inst: A British 
steamer, 2250 tons, from Pensacola to Rio 
de Janeiro at 130/, and a ship, 1298 tons, 
to same port at $14; a Dutch ship, 1268 
tons, Pensacola to Buenos Ayres at $11; 
an Italian bark, 461 tons, to the Mediter- 
ranean with sawn timber at 92/6; a Rus- 
sian bark, 736 tons, to Marseilles at 92/6; 
a British ship, 1399 tons, to London with 
sawn timber at go/, and a Norwegian bark, 
1241 tons, to the United Kingdom with 
sawn timber at 90/. 


Mobile. 
[From our own Correspondent. | 
MosILe, ALA., November II. 

The lumber trade here is holding its own 
remarkably well, and the demand is very 
steady, with a good inquiry from the West 
Indies and Central and South American 
ports. In the timber trade the volume of 
business is still light, but indications point 
to a better trade later on. The manufac- 
turers at Brewton feel confident that the 
price will soon goto 13 cents. They base 
their calculations on the limited supply at 
Pensacola and the large fleet destined for 
that port. The mills in Brewton section 
are nearly all running on full time. Novem- 
ber and December deliveries for hewn 
timber at this port are quoted 12 cents 
offered; hewn oak is quoted 18 to 20 cents; 
hewn poplar, to average twenty-two inches 
width, by contract, 12 cents per foot. Sawn 
timber, when placed upon the market, is 
quoted 10 to 12% cents per cubic foot, 
basis forty cubic feet average; contracting 
at 1014 to 12 cents. There is a fairdemand 
for cypress at 5 tog cents per cubic foot, 
according to average. Cedar is in limited 
demand, and quoted at 20 to 30 cents per 
cubic foot. The shipments through this 
port for the week ending the 8th inst. are 
as follows: Steamship Acme for Dordrecht, 
Holland, with 131,185 cubic feet of sawn 
timber and 15,556 superficial feet of lumber; 
the bark Smero cleared for Buenos Ayres 
with 750,846 feet of lumber; bark Hendrick 
Ibsen for Montevideo with 529.542 feet of 
lumber; steamer Harold for Boca del Toro 
with 125,059 feet, and steamer Condor for 
Belize with 15,085 feet. The total ship- 
ments of lumber from this port since Sep- 
tember I amount to 8,287,177 feet, against 
9,983,685 feet last year. The shipments of 
hewn timber since September I amount to 
268,652 cubic feet and of sawn timber to 
562,033 cubic feet. Freights are quiet and 
steady, with rates unchanged; to the 
West Indies, $5.50 to $6, Spanish gold; 
coastwise, $5.50 to $6; River Platte, $10 to 
$11,-American gold; Mexico, $7 to $7.50. 
A Norwegian steamer, 450 tons, was char- 
tered last week in New York to load at 
Mobile for Santiago de Cuba at §6.50, 
Spanish gold; a Norwegian bark, 504 tons, 
from Mobile to Buenos Ayres at $11; 
Rosario, $12. The event of the week in 
local lumber circles was the important 
meeting of gulf lumber exporters, which 
held daily sessions on the 6th and 7th insts. 
The work of the various sessions held em- 
braced discussions of the best methods to 
be pursued in order to regulate the trade of 
the gulf coast. A committee was appointed 
to consider the matter of permanent organ- 
ization, with instructions to prepare a con- 
stitution and by-laws for the government of 
the same. The sentiment of the meeting 
was in favor of reducing the output of the 
gulf coast mills 25 per cent. from and after 
January 1, 1896, and a resolution to that 
effect was adopted. 


Beaumont. 
[From our own Correspondent. ] 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS, November g. 
The condition of the lumber trade in this 
section is at the moment not altogether 
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satisfactory, and the demand during the 
week has been extremely light. In the 
meantime manufacturers do not despair, 
but hope for an early revival in trade. 
There is little demand for either rough or 
dressed stock, and for timber only moderate 
in character The Galveston News, in 
reviewing the market, says: ‘‘Orders for 
lumber have been coming into this section 
during the past week about as thick as snow- 
birds in July. In other words, the bottom 
appears to have dropped out of the market. 
\ few orders. of course, have been coming 
in from dealers to fill up short spots, but 
nothing to compare with the business of 
even last week. Dressed stock comes 
nearer holding its own than any other 
grade, but there is a deficiency in it.” 
Manufacturers, as a rule, are firm in their 
views, and continue to maintain prices, 
while they are deci jing to lessen the output 
under the present accumulation of stocks. 
Under all conditions, however, the situa- 
tion is by no means discouraging, as dealers 
and consumers must soon replenish their 
stocks, when business will revive again. 
Many of the mills are reducing their hours 
of labor in this section and running on 
three-fourths time. The plants of the 
Beaumont Lumber Co., Texas Tram & 


lumber Co., Reliance Lumber Co., Nona | 


Mills Co., at Nona; Warren Land & Lum- 
ber Co., at Warren, and Olive, Sternenberg 
& Co.’s mill, at Olive, are among the num- 


ber that are reducing their hours of labor | 


one-guarter. The situation at Orange is 
slightly better than at some other points, 
and the demand holds steady, with ship- 
ments about as usual. There is no change 
in the shingle market, and the situation is 
such that there are no dry stocksto draw 
from. 
and considerable material will be shipped 
during December. 
Co, 


Viva. This vessel will take out next week 


The export business isin fair shape, | 


company has all the orders it can fill at 
the moment, and has been obliged to return 


L. Danzler, A. S. Denny and J. A. Favre. 


| An animated discussion arose in reference 


good orders for prompt delivery that could | 
| resolution was adopted: 


not be filled. 

Messrs. T. McGiynn & Co's novelty 
wood works and lumber and wood business 
at Tallahassee, Fla., has been purchased 
by the Tallahassee Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co., and the business will be enlarged 
to meet the demands of such an enterprise 
in Middle Florida. Mr. John Bradford, of 


Tallahassee, is manager of the new business. 

THE subscription of $3500 asked by the 
projectors of the wagon factory at Jackson, 
Miss., has been subscribed, and all that 
secure the site and 
erect the buildings. The factory will be 
capitalized at $10,000, all the amount being 
paid up. Mr. Camp, of Nebraska, who has 
several valuable patents, will own most of 
the stock. 


now remains is to 


THE furniture factory of the Woodson- 
Johnson Company, in West Lynchburg, 
Va., was destroyed by fire last week. The 
factory was fully stocked, and there was a 
big lot of furniture on hand and in process 
of manufacture. The loss is estimated at 
over $100,000, and the insurance is only 
$32,000. The stockholders the 
7th inst. and decided not to discuss re- 
building until the insurance was adjusted. 

REPRESENTATIVES of the Louisville & 
Nashville, the Plant and the Georgia & 
Alabama Railroads met in Montgomery, 
Ala , on the 5th inst. and formulated speci- 


met on 


fications for the loading and shipping of | 


lumber. It is stated that the lumbermen 
have been loading cars in sc careless a 
fashion that other roads would not receive 


| them for transportation without requiring 


The Reliance Lumber 
has chartered the Norwegian bark | 


a cargo of 450,000 feet of lumber to the | 


Argentine Republic. 


Lumber Notes. 





Tue Black Rock Lumber & Cooperage 
Co.’s plant at Hoxie, Ark., was destroyed 
by fire on the sth inst. The loss is esti- 
mated at $10,000; partially insured, 

THE Montgomery Cooperage Co., of 
Lake City, Fla., has made since January I 
more than 50,000 barrels, and is now 
making on an average 2000 per month. 

Ten schooner Thomas N., Stone cleared 
last Saturday from Wilmington, N. C., for 
Porto Rico with 311,653 feet of lumber 
valued at $3925. The cargo was shipped 
by E. Kidder & Sons. 

THE receipts of lumber at the port of 
New Orleans for the week ending Novem- 
ber 8 were 1,750,000 feet, and since Sep- 
tember 1 they amount to 27,784,500 feet, 
against 20,144,206 feet last year. 

\pvices from Prattville, Ala., state that 
a company has purchased the large body of 
timber lands near Autaugaville, on Swift 
creek, and is erecting a large lumber mill 
to convert the logs into square timber and 
ship to Mobile during the winter season. 

THE lumber trade at Birmingham, Ala., 
is reported better than for three years past. 
The Hawkins Lumber Co. reports a heavy 
run of business. The demand for building 
material from nearby points in the State is 
very active, and future prospects were never 
better. 

Tue bark Charles F Ward passed Don- 
aldsonville, La., on the 5'h inst. with a 
cargo of 373,394 feet of lumber for Phila- 
delphia. This is one of a series of ship- 
ments made by the White Castle Lumber 
Co., of White Castle, La., of which Mr. 
Bowie is president. 

THE Leonard Bratt Lumber Co, 
Lester, Ark., manufacturer of yellow pine, 
oak and cypress lumber, report the outlook 
as better than it has been for years. This 


of 


reloading; hence the necessity for uniform 
specifications. 

THE Macon Cooperage Co., of Macon, 
Ga., was incorporated last week with a 
capital stock of $10,000. The incorpora- 
tors are W. A. Roush, George W. Hubbel, 
H. B. Evans and K. M. Roush. The cor- 
poration will rent, buy or lease timber 


| lands for the purpose of manufacturing into 
staves, heading and all kinds of lumber. 
| They will also manufacture barrels, boxes 


and oth r wooden utensils. The principal 


| office and place of business will be in 


| Macon. 


AT a citizens’ meeting held on the 5th 
inst. at Palatka, Fla, the committee 
appointed ata previous meeting relative to 
securing a site for the proposed sash, door 


| and blind factory made its report as follows: 
|**The committee conferred with Mr. Sel- 
| den, who agrees to locate the factory at 


Palatka providing a suitable site is donated, 
which he has designated; said site will cost 
$5000.” A committee was appointed to 
solicit subscriptions to the amount stated 
in the report. 

AN important meeting of the lumber ex- 
porters of the gulf coast took place on the 
6th inst. in Mobile, at which there were 


| present delegates from the States of Texas, 
| Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama and Flor- 


ida. Mr. George W. Robinson, of Chicora, 
Miss., was called to the chair, while Mr. I. 
S Otis, of Logtown, Miss, was selected 
as temporary secretary. At the first day’s 
session the time was consumed in earnest 
discussion of the best methods for controll- 
ing the output and prices of lumber for 
export to foreign countries. It was finally 
decided to form a permanent association, 


pointed to confer and report on the 7th 
inst. At the second day’s session the first 
thing in order was the report of the com- 
mittee on organization. The committee 
recommended the appointment of a special 
committee of nine, who shall consider the 
matter of a permanent organization, and 
report back to a special meeting, which 
shall be called by the temporary chairman. 
The report was adopted, and the chairman 


to curtailing the output, when the following 


Resolved, That it is the unanimous sense of the 
manufacturers present that the output of the 


| gulf coast mills be reduced 25 per cent. from aud 


early use. 


appointed Messrs. F. M. Lamont, J. M. | 


Coombs, J. W. Black, William March, J. /We do not know of a furnace making | 








and a committee on organization was ap- | check sales for extended delivery. 


after January 1, 1896, as it has been .ully demon- 
strated that some curtailment of product is neces- 
sary. 


Chairman Robinson gave notice that the | 


committee will meet Tuesday, November 


19. in Pensacola. The convention then 


adjourned, 


lrou Markets, 
CINCINNATI, November 9. 
The business of the week under review 
has been fairin volume. The run of car- 
load and small-lot orders coming from all 
sections of the country and from every kind 
of industry using pig iron indicates that 
there is more or less activity generally. 
The stove and radiator manufacturers are 
crowded with orders, and are running full 
capacity, notwithstanding the mild weather 


prevailing over the country. The scarcity 


of cars is preventing an adequate supply of | 


iron and cokes, and the principal difficulty 
in the trade at this writing is getting iron 
forward to consumers. 

There are some important car contracts 
pending, which it is hoped will materialize 
early and facilitate traasportation, which is 
being taxed to its capacity, and should 
general business revive, as many predict, 
the additional facilities will be greatly 
needed. The political campaigns have 
been more or less disturbing, but now that 
the elections have occurred and been so 
merchants and 

themselves to 
what seems the fixed political sentiment of 


pronouncedly one-sided, 
manufacturers will adapt 
the country for some time to come, 

While prices are somewhat irregular, 
occasioned by the presence on the market 
of several speculative lots and some war- 
rants, the furnaces in the main, and espe- 
cially the strong companies of the South, 
are so sold up there is no reason to expect 
reduction in price, especially in view of 
the marked increase in the cost of manu- 
facturing pig iron. 

We quote cash f, o. b. cars Cincinnati: 


Southern coke No. 1 foundry........ $13 o0o@f 

Southern coke No. 2 touudry.. ..... 12 75@ - 
BO Ween ceasi nostes. sv sense ccesee 3a@ — 
Lake Superior coke No. 1........... 14 50(@ 15 50 
Lake Superior coke No. 2.......6055 14 00@ 15 00 
Hanging Rock charcoal No. 1....... 16 0O@ 17 00 
Tennessee charcoal No. 1........... 14 00@ 14 50 
Jackson county silvery No. 1....... 14 00@ 15 vo 
Southern coke, gray torge.......... 1225@q@ — 
Southern coke, mottled............. 12 25@ 12 50 
Standard Alabama car-wheel....... 15 75@ 16 25 
Pennessee car-wheel........ eee. eees 14 50@ 15 00 
Lake Sup'r car-wheel and malleable. 15 50@ 16 50 

We quote for cash f. o. b. St. Louis: 

Southern coke No. 1......06+ seee- $13 So@$13 75 
Southern coke No. 2..........eee00: 13 25@ 13 50 
Southern coke No. 3.........05 «+ + 13 00O@ 13 25 
Southern gray forge. ...........000. 13 00O@ 13 25 
Southern charcoal No. 1..... ....... 14 50@ 15 00 
Ohio softemers.... ...ccccccccccccses 16 00@ 17 ©o 
Lake Superior car-wheel........... 10 00@ 17 50 
Southern car-wheel............ .se« 16 50@ 17 co 
Genuine Connellsville coke......... 5 25 
West Virginia coke................. 5 00 


We quote for cash f. o. b. Chicago: 
Lake Superior coke No. 1 foundry..$15 oo@$15 50 


No 2 14 0@ 14 50 

Lake Superior charcoal Nos 1to6. 16 «@ —— 

Cute Sestch NO. Ss.sses csc0cesenes .. 16 0of@ 16 50 

Jackson county, Obio, silvery No.1. 15 so(@ 16 00 
Alabama s Ivery No. feccccssces. cece 15 0Of@ 15 50 | 

Spathite. ...... ‘o- seed ceesees venee 14 50(@ 15 oo 

Southern coke No. 1. ....6.ccscsccece 14 25@ 14 50 

" * NO. Biccecsscccccecs + 14 CO@ 14 25 

8 RO § ccvecsccncnncees 13 60@q — 


BUFFALO, November 9 
The local market has been quiet during 
the past week, The odd lots of Southern 


iron offered on this market at a slight cut | 


under full prices has had a tendency to 
Some 
buyers seem to feel this is a sign of lower 
prices, therefore have refrained from buy- 
ing for more than immediate consumption. 
Orders are reported in 100 to 500-ton lots, 
and as they seem tobe for immediate ship- 
ment, we take it the iron is needed for 
While the market is not weak, 
yet it is no stronger. 

On the other hand, furnaces running on 
foundry iron in the North have all they can 
do to keep their regular customers supplied. 


| foundry iron in this district that has any 
| stock on hand. The entire output of the 
furnaces is shipped out each day, and more 
trouble is experienced in getting iron de- 
livered in time to keep the foundry from 
shutting down than in marketing the out- 


It is very evident the consumption of 


put. 
| foundry iron is increasing. 
No. 1 foundry strong coke iron Lake 


Superior OFe.......cesevvsssccvees fis 25@$15 75 
No. 2 foundry strong coke iron Lake 


ROTO GIG 60665655 0000060000 sive 14 TS@ 15 25 

| Ohio strong softener No. 1.......... 10 25@ 106 75 
| Ohio strong softener No. 2........ - 18 25(@ 15 75 
| Jackson county silvery No. 1........ 16 25@ 17 00 
| Southern OO0t Ne. 8 vccccee. cvcscces 1§ 18@ 15 65 
} Southerm soft NO 2......00..0. eens 14 O5@ 15 OS 
Hanging Rock charcoal. ........... @ 1d 50 
Lake Superior charcoal. ........065. (@ 16 75 


We quote for cash delivered Boston: 


No. 1 foundry........... + Big So@fFi4 75 
No, 2 fdry. and No. 1 soft.. 14 25@ 14 50 
Alabama No. 3 fdry. and No. 2 soft.. 14 00@ 14 25 
Alabama No. C. C. car-wheel........ 18 co@ 18 50 
Strong L.S. coke iron No.1 foundry. 17 co@ 17 25 
Lake Superior charcoal car-wheel.. 17 75@ 18 00 
American-Scotch (Northern) No. 1.. 17 0o@ 17 25 
Jackson county silvery No. 1........ 17 50@ 18 00 


Alabama 
Alabama 


New York, November g. 
The persistently bearish view taken by 
| Wall street is a striking feature of the sit- 


| uation, The bear argument is built on the 
| great balance of trade against us under the 


Wilson tariff, which constantly threatens 


gold shipments, the straits of the national 
treasury, and, incidentally, the Katiir and 
It might 


| war troubles on the other side. 
be said that all this has nothing to do with 
the revival of legitimate business, but, un- 
fortunately, it has. While the men who 
are reputed the shrewdest financiers of the 
of the country show lack 
New ventures 


financial centre 
| of faith, others hesitate. 
that were taking shape are put on the wait- 


ing list’ Railroads and other corporations, 
whose expenditures for equipment and con- 


struction are governed by the feelings of a 


committee in a back office in Broad or Wall 
streets rather than by the business needs 
Timid 





of the properties, check buying. 
| manufacturers think something wrong, and 
| buy only as com, elled to. 

| The truth is, the real situation is strong 
throughout, and the doubters will believe 
it when they see the procession going past 
The general employment of Amer- 
the 
crops, the restoration of confidence, and 


them, 
ican labor, the marketing of great 
the desire of the American people to be up 
and doing something after long idleness, 
are facts that it will not be safe to ignore. 

There have been no important transac- 
| tions in iron this week on the Eastern sea- 
board, but a run of small orders is reported, 
No important buying is looked for until 
1896 opens. Foundries are fairly well em- 
ployed, but new business does not come 
forward as liberal as some had hoped. 

We quote for cash f. 0. b, docks New 
York: 





No 1 X standard Southern,......... $14 co@$i4 25 
No 1 X choice Virginia, such as 
Shenandoah..... $eRSHces cs Sberes 14 0O@ 14 25 
No. 2 X Alabama or Virginia....... 13 50@ 13 75 
No, 1 sott Alabama or Virginia...... 13 75(@ 14 00 
No 1 X lake ore coxe iron. 25@ 16 50 
No. 2 X lake ore coke iron..... . 75(@ 16 00 
Lake Superior charcoal ............. 17 o@ 17 25 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., November g. 
The general foundry and mill trade is in 
a laxative mode, The buying this week 
has been confined to foundries which have 








| taken contracts for car wheel castings that 
| will enter into the large contracts recently 
| booked. The same conditions apply to the 
| mills which have contracts for bars, etc, 
| Bessemer iron is still quiet at Pittsburg, 

with indications, however, of a good de- 
later on. Several 
| which wanted to build furnaces for work- 


| mand large concerns 
ing basic pig have to delay building the 
same owing to the fact that the brick, etc., 
necessary for such work has to be im- 
ported, and the foreign makers cannot 
promise delivery until early next spring, 

We quote for cash f. o. b. Philadelphia 
docks: 


No. 1 X standard Alabama... .. .. $14 oo0@$14 25 





No 2X standard Alabama....... 13 75@ 14 00 
No. 1 X stendard Virginia...... sess 14 COM 14 25 
No. 2 X standard Virginia.......... 13 506@ 13 75 
No. 1 X Alabama or Virginia........ 13 75@ 14 00 
No. 1 X lake ore iron,.........+ +» 16 25@ 16 50 
No. 2X lake ore iron..... ..... sees 15 75@ 16 00 
Lake Superior charco:l........... + 17 00@ 17 25 
Stancard Georgia charcoal..... esses 17 28@ 17 50 


Rocgrs, BROWN & Co, 
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MECHANICAL. 


Mounted Well-Drilling Machine. 


A useful application of well-drilling ap- 
paratus is shown by the machine illustrated 
herewith. It is a mounted elliptical well- 
drilling and prospecting machine made by 
Works, Aurora, III. 


The opportunities with a machine of this 


the American Well 


. | 
character are apparent to the practical man, | 


To of 


profitable work. 


traction 
The machine illustrated 


owners 





MOUNTED WELL DRILLING MACHINE, 


It 
can be operated by independent steam, 


is suitable for 1ooo foot work or less. 


gasoline or horse power, or power and ma- 


chine can be mounted on same _ trucks. 


This 


handle successfully and 


machine has shown its ability to 
rapidly the hy- 
draulic, jetting, rotary, cable or pole-drill- 
ing tools, combining features that, it is be- 
lieved, make it one of the best all-purpose 


drilling machines manufactured, 


Dayton Electric Motor. 





The type of construction adopted by the 
manufacturer of the layton electric motors 
was c'osen as affording the best opportu- 
nity for 
wrought 1.un in the pole-pieces and cores, 
and because the magnetic leakage in this 
type was found to be much lower. Appa- 


ratus which is distinguished by correct 
mechanical and electrical construction and 
superior technical design is alone useful 
All the 


machines made by this concern are of the 


and money-saving to the user, 


same general design—the single magnetic 
of the type, 
with the armature on top. 


circuit inverted horseshoe 
The machines up to and including one 





DAYTON ELECTRIC 


rHE MOTOR, 


horse-power are built with ring armatures, 
so as to allow room for the many turns of 
fine wire necessary on 500-volt machines, 
and to separate as far as possible opposite 
coils, thus securing, it is believed, the best 
of insulation and an absolutely safe arma- 
ture for 500-volt work. 

The machines above one horse-power 
are built with drum armatures of large 
cross-section. These armatures are insu- 
lated with water-proof cloth that has been 
subjected to a very high temperature in the 
process of vulcanizing before it is used, 
and is practically fire-proof, 


The system of winding secures, it is 


engines it offers | 


stated, the maximum effect and ventilation 
with the least wire. 

The armatures are built from one-half to 
two inches longer than the bore of the pole- 
pieces, and project on each end for the 
purpose of intercepting the lines of force, 
which would otherwise leak across waste- 
fully from pole to pole. 

The field magnets are made of the best 
hot-hammered scrap iron, giving the best 
material fora magnet. While these forg- 
ings cost more than cast iron, the excellent 
performance of the machines justify their 
use. 

The magnets are mounted on a massive 
cast-iron base or yoke, which carries the 
lines of force across the lower ends of the 
cores. This yoke also forms the base of 
the machine and has graceful arms, cast 


| projecting from it, which support the bear- 


ings and hold them rigidly in line. The 


magnet coils are wound on well-insulated 
| 
| spools, with heavy brass heads, and the 





‘ntilation, for allowing the use of | 


| bronze, and of Jarge size. 


| number of persons who consume it, 








ends of the wire are carried to binding 
bolts set in the brass heads, so that the 


| coils may be removed without disturbing 


the connections, 

The bearings are of the best phosphor- 
They are self- 
oiling and self-aligning. 

The commutator is very substantially 
made of pure tempered copper and best 
India mica, and is of great depth, insuring 
long life. 

The brushes are of carbon, and are se- 
curely clamped toa holder of special design. 

The machines above one-half horse- 
power are all mounted on an insulating 
plate of filled oak, which slides on a cast 
iron sub-base under control of a hand- 
wheel for the purpose of adjusting tension 
of the belt. 

The finish of these machines has careful 
attention, thus forming a union of beauty 
and utility. 

Particular attention is given to the design 
of smaller sizes (one-sixth to one herse- 
power), and the result is an efficiency that 
is believed has never been equalled in ma- 
chines of the same capacity. 

The Dayton Fan & Motor Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, is the manufacturer. 

The dynamos it makes are identical with 
the motors, except that they are compound 
wound, unless otherwise ordered, 

All machines above ten horse-power and 
nine kilowatt are of the multipolar type. 


Rice Produetion. 





Rice, the great staple of antiquity, has 
broadened out with the progress of centu- 
ries and wields a potent influence upon 
agricultural development. Among cereals 
and grains this pure, spotless, palatable 
and nourishing article stands unquestion- 
the 
the 
the 
the 


ably first in importance in regard to 
area devoted to its cultivation and 
amount annually produced thereon in 
whole werld. 

It has been stated that rice forms the 
principal, and in some cases almost the 
only, food of from one-third to one-half the 


whole human race—a statement which 
probably cannot be made of = any 
other edible product. China and _ its 


dependencies have a population of about 
404,000,000, or 27.5 per cent. of the total 
population of the globe, and rice certainly 
forms the principal food supply of its peo- 
ple. The same may be said of India, with 
its population of 273,000,000, or 18.6 per 
cent. of the total population. Statistics 
have shown that in Japan, which has a pop- 
ulation of 39,000,000, rice forms 51 per 
cent. of the total sustenance. The popu- 
lation of the principal remaining rice-con- 
suming countries of Asia and Africa may 
be roughly estimated at about 80,000,000, 
and the total of the above figures reaches 
the sum of 796,000,000 people, or 54.2 per 
cent. of the total population of the earth, 
which in 1890 was estimated at 1,468,- 
000,000, 

Such is the important relation that this 
staple holds to the human race. Although 
but an item in the food products of the 
United States, its cultivation is building 
up a great industry in the Sou h, turning 
waste sections into wealth-creating agencies 
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and bringing together a population, ener- | 


getic and progressive, whose influence 
towards strengthening the industrial fabric 
of the South is growing greater year by 
year. The advent of modern machinery, 
combined with a more general appreciation 
| of the food value of this staple, has popular- 
| ized it and made this industry an attractive 
| 


one for active and wide-awake men. 

A few words about the food value of 
rice will hardly be amiss. Some data 
prepared by Dr. Frankland will serve to 
illustrate in a very forcible way the com- 
He takes 
a number of common articles of nutriment 


parative value of different foods. 


and figures out what weight of each it will 
take to give sufficient strength to raise 140 
pounds 10,000 feet high; as, for instance, 
if aman weighing that number of pounds 
were to climb up a mountainside 10,000 
feet, how much of each kind of food would 
he have to consume to enable him to do it. 
The following table is what he has ar- 
rived at: 


Ne ae ei hee ae beet 3% Pounds 
PORRROES..- ceccscccccccecs + -os.eecee . § = 
PORE ccseccccscce censccessesnessceess 2! " 
WOR BoGS cesses ccseccccvcecs neuwee 1% - 
Oatmeal....... 1% " 
Rice 14 





Oatmeal is the only one of these that is 
ahead of rice, and it is a tie between rice 
and wheat flour. Then, too, this test from 
a strictly muscular standpoint is hardly a 
fair one, as it is principally as a flesh pro- 
ducer and general nutriment that it excels. 
Very low grades of rice have been fed to 





HULLER, 


THE ENGELBURG RICE 
stock with the most gratifying results. As 
a food for poultry it can hardly be excelled. 


With this summary of the importance of 


pered its fullest development 
passed. Inventive genius has bridged 
over the gap between the customs which 
have been handed down by antiquity and 
the urgent requirements of the present. 
Novel and effective apparatus, which re- 
duces labor and heightens the economy of 
production, is a factor which modern life 
has given to this industry. By a single 
operation merchantable rice is produced 
direct from the grain as received from the 
thresher, 

We illustrate a machine which does this 
It is made by the Engelburg Huller 
Simplicity and com- 
this machine. 


work, 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
pactness are features of 
Being suitable for plantation as well as 


own rice-miller, thereby permitting him to 
make all there is in the business. A saving 


another consideration. The meal for food 
for stock is thus retained on the place, and 


time. Remoteness from mills 
affect the success of rice-culture with one 
of these machines. 


floor space about three feet square; its 
dimensions are two feet wide, twenty-six 





inches long and fifty-two inches high; the 
speed is about 500 revolutions per minute, 
and from 75 to 100 bushels of rough rice 
per ten hours is its capacity. The machine 
is adjustable for any and every kind and 
condition of rice. Satisfactory results have 
been obtained with rough rice grown in 
Japan, Brazil, upland and lowland, from 
different sections in the South, mixed 
together and run through the machine as a 
test of its efficiency. From six to eight 
horse-power are required to operate the 
machine, and one man can look after 
several machines when they are in running 
order. The manufacturer will supply on 
application any further details that may be 
desired. 


Improved Emery Wheels, 





In the production of emery wheels and 
grinding and polishing machinery the 
Sterling Emery Wheel Manufacturing Co., 


| Tiffin, Ohio, holds a prominent position. 


The arrangements for the manufacture of 


| emery wheels at this company’s plant are 


notably complete. The emery is conveyed 
in at one door and goes out at another the 


finished product ready for shipment to the 


| founder, machinist, saw mill, cutler, etc. 
| The emery, which is received in carload 
| lots, is elevated to bins containing the 


, four to five days. 


is drawn 


various grades, from which it 


FIG, I.—IMPROVED EMERY WHEEL. 


through spouts, as required, to the mixing- 
room, where the wheels are molded; from 
thence they are carefully carried to the 
artificially-heated drying-rooms, after which 
they are ‘‘turned”’ to size and again placed 
in the drying-room. They remain in this 
drying-room until thoroughly set and sufti- 
ciently dry, and are then placed in the 
baking ovens, which process requires from 
This being completed, 
the wheels are carried to the machine-room 
and ‘‘trued,” when they become a com- 


| mercial product ready for use. 


rice, the crude methods which have ham- 
may be | 





mill use, it enables the planter to be his | 


in freight in getting rice to market by the | 
use of this machine on the plantation is | 


rice can be prepared for market at any | 
does not | 


The following details will be of interest: | 
It weighs about 500 pounds; takes up a | 


The foregoing only describes in part one 


| of the processes of converting emery into 





FIG, 2.—IMPROVED EMERY WHEEL. 


wheels, this firm making a large variety of 
wheels known to the trade as ‘*Sterling” 
Probably the most important treatment to 
which a new wheel is subjected is in the 
testing-room, where each and every wheel 
is tested to double the capacity to which 
they are intended to run, thus guaranteeing 
safety. In Figs. 1 and 2 are shown types 
of this company’s product. 

It makes a specialty of corundum wheels 
to run wet or dry, which are made from 
selected material. These goods are free 
cutting, evenly tempered, without dust or 
smell, will not glaze or fill up, and contain, 
it is stated, nothing but cutting properties. 
In connection with the emery-wheel factory 
is the plrn’ where is made a very full line 
of grinding and polishing machinery. 
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HE MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD | 


seeks to verify every item re- 
ported in its Construction Depart- 


ment by a full investigation and 
complete correspondence with every- 
oue interested, But it is often im- 
possible to do this before the item 
must be printed, or else lose its value 
as news. In such cases the state- 
ments are always made as **rumored” 
or *“*reported,” and not as positive 
items of news. If our readers will 
note these points they will see the 
necessity of the discrimination, and 
they will avoid accepting as a cer- 
tulnty cinatters that we explicitly 
state are **reports” or **rumors” only. 
our 


We glad to have 


attention called to any errors that 


ure always 


may occur, 





*Means machinery, proposals or supplies are 
wanted, particulars of which will be found under 
he head of ‘Machinery Wanted.” 

4#@ In correspondence relating to matters re- 
ported in this paper, it will be of advantage to 
all concerned if it is stated that the information 
was gained from the MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD. 


I)avip TRAINER, of Fort Mill, S. C., representing 
Southern and Eastern representatives, is seeking 
suitable site for a 1009-loom print-cloth mill. 


ALABAMA. 

Dadeviile—Gold Mill.—Charles L. Gay, of Mont- 
gome.y, contemplates erecting a 25-stamp gold 
mill 

Eufaula Eviectric-light and Water Works, etc.— 
The city council has passed an ordinance author- 
ziug the construction of water works, electric- 
light and sewer plants at $75,000. Address the 
mayor. Jas L. Ludiow, of Winston, N. C., has 
been charged as engineer for the work 

Fiorence—Cotton Mill.—There is talk of the pur- 
chase of the Foster Manufacturing Co.’s plant 
by parties who intend to change same intoa cotton 
mill. 

Florence —Furnace.—The Florence Cotton & 
lron Co. intends to settle its indebtedness at 
once, so that the Philadelphia furmace can be 
blown in; capacity 150 tons 

Guriey—Water Works.—Construction of wat r 
works is talked of; address the mayor. 

Hanceville—Coal Mine.—C. W. J. Harris has 
opened a coal mine. 

Linwood — Spoke Miil.—R. J. Williams has put in 
a spoke muiil. 

Mobile— Grain Elevator.—The proposed 250,000- 
bushel grain elevator, already mentioned, will be 
built, as the Commercial Club has accepted the 
Proposition tor same. 


Selma—Cotton Mill.—The Selma Cotton Mill Co. 
has increased capital stock from $25,000 to $100,000 

Trussville—Furnace, etc.—R. D. Smith and asso 
Ciates, of Birmingham, forming the Trussville 

urnace & Manufacturing Co., are negotiating 
for the Trussville furnace and ore mines, and, in 
the event of success, will enlarge its pliant con- 
siderably; also build 200 coke ovens.* 


ARKANSAS. 
Lester—Lumber Mill.—The Leonard Bratt Lum- 
ber Co. is rebuilding its burned plant. 


Little Rock—Lumber Company.—The White River 
Land & Lumber Co, has been incorporated by 
L. F. Deaderick, president; David Bender, vice- 
president; T. A. Cleage, secretary and treasurer. 

Little Rock—Mercantile.—The Miller Grocery 
Co., capital stock §s000, has been incorporated 
by J. B. Williford, R, R. Miller, Christina Miller 
and Will Tedford. 


FLORIDA, 

Fort Meade—Tobacco Company.—The Cuban To- 
acco Growers’ Co, has been incorporated with a 
Capital stock of $150,000, and will cultivate Havana 
tobacco in Florida after Cuban methods. Curing 
houses will be erected, irrigation systems con- 
Structed, and also electric plant to be operated by 
water-power, etc. M.A, Abalo is president; E. 
A. Cordery, vice-president, andS R. Piloto, gen 
eral manager. 

Gainesville —Fertilizer Factory.—The Rosemary 
Fertilizer Factory has been established. 


} 


Jacksonville—Land Improvement.—Philip Walter 
and others will apply for the incorporation of the 
Panama Park Co. to deal in and improve land, 
etc.; capital stock to be $100,000 

Ocala—Phosphate Mines.— 8. Arentz & Co, have 
leased and will put in operation the Alachua and 
Piedmont mines 

Orlando—Telephone System.—James M. Lemon, 
of Minneapolis, Minn , is applying tora telephone 
franchise. 

Starke—Cigar Factory.—M. Entenza will rebuild 
his cigar factory. 

St. Augustine—Cigar Factory.—lanfield & Co., ot 
Chicago, are said to contemplate starting a big 
cigar factory ia St. Augustine 

Tampa—Packing Plant.—Armour & Co., of Chi- 
cago, are said to contemplate erecting a packing 
plant in Tampa. 

Tampa—Soap Factory.— Chauncey Wells is cor- 
responding with T.S. Davies, of Michigan City, 
Ind., relative to starting a soap factory; a Cincin- 
nati party also contemplates building a brewery 


Tampa—Cigar Factory.— 8. Wasserman, of New 
York, will start a cigar factory to employ 200 
hands and make 150,000 cigars daily. 


GEORGIA. 

Atlanta—Cotton Mill.—The big addition to the 
Exposition Cotton Mills has been completed and 
commenced operations. New plant has 20.000 
spindles and nearly tooo looms, making 36 000 
spindles in all. 

Canton Gold Mines.- J. H. Moore is opening 
gold mines, and wil! probably erect stamp mills. 

Fort Valley—Telephone Franchise.—W. H. Harris 
and W. P. Harwell have obtained telephone fran- 
chise. 

Macon — Cooperage —W. A. Roush, Gece. W. 
Hubbel and others have incorporated the Macon 
Cooperage Co. to manufacture barrels, boxes, 
etc.; capital stock is $10,000. 

North Augusta — Brick Plant. — Hankinson & 
O'Keefe have erected a brick and tile plant. 

Point Peter—Cotton Gins.— Tiller Bros. & Broach 
will rebuild cotton gins next year.* 

Roswell—Electric-light Plant.—The Laurel Mills 
will put in an electric-light plant. 


Savannah—Cold-storage Plant.—It is said that 


A. Emmett and others, of Chicago and St. Louis, 
will build a large cold-storage plant in Savannah. 
Messrs. Goodrich & Goodrich, of Baltimore, Md., 
are architects for the new plant. 


KENTUCKY. 
Covington— Lumber Company.— The Ohio Scrolled 


Wm. Feuss, Peter Spahn; capital stock $10,000. 
Owensboro—Coffee Mill.—Harry Guenther has 
put in amill for manufacturing a coffee substitute. 
Russellville— Copper and Iron Mines.—George 
Read is developing recently discovered copper 
and iron. ore deposits. 


LOUISIANA. 

Hammond—Water Works.—Construction of water 
works is talked of. Address the mayor. 

Hammond—Lumber Plant.—C. E. Cate will prob- 
ably rebuild his lumber plant. 

Lafayette —Electric light and Water Works.—Bids 
are asked until November 20 for surveys, esti- 
mates and maps for an electric-light plant and 
water system. Address T. M. Biossat. 

Lake Charles—Oil Welis.—New wells or taps will 
be opened up by an oil company. D. 5S, Reed can 
be addressed. 

Lake Charies—Stave Mill.—J. P. Davis may possi- 
bly remove his Orange stave mii! to Lake Charles. 

Swartout (not a postoffice)—Sugar Mill, etc.— 
A Jamaica party will erect at Swartout, on the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad between New 
Orleans & Mobile, a $35 000 plat t for manufactur- 
ing sugar, molasses and rum. Address General 
Passenger Agent Atmore, of the Louisville & 
Nashville, for information. 


MARYLAND, 
Baltimore —Electric Plant.— The Susquehanna 
corporation papers for record, capital stock $100,- 
others are interested. 


developing electricity from water power on the 
Susquehanna river at Conowingo. 


Engraving Co., capital stock $30,000, has been in- 
corporated for the manufacture of all kinds of 
cuts for illustration purposes. Merrill Meushaw 








president. 
Hagerstown —Electric-lighting.— Powell Evans, of 


will be general manager; W. H. H. Stevenson, | 


Construction Co., of Baltimore, has filed its in- } 


Philadelphia, has obtained contract for lighting 
the city. 

Salisbury—Shirt Factory.—Walter C. Humphreys 
has established a shirt factory of forty three ma- 
chines. 

Sparrow's Point—Furnace.—The Maryland Steel 
Co. has put furnace No. A in blast, and will 
blow in three more by December 1; capacity of 
three, 750 tons in twenty-four hours, and number 
of employes 600, 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Aberdeen—Compress.— The Aberdeen compress 





Amos Jackscn, C. M. Washband, E. S. Smyth, C. | 


Lumber Co. has been incorporated by S. C. Feuss, 


will be rebuilt at once. 

Meridian—Match Factory.—The Young Men's 
Business League has a proposition for the erection 
of a match factory. 


MISSOURI, 


Bonne Terre—Lumber Company.—The Southeast 
Missouri Stone & Lumber Co., capital stock §25,- 
ooo, h s been incorporated by J. Burns, E. P. 
Graves, Robert Sellers and others. 

Clinton—Drug Company.—The C. C. Williams 
Drug Co,, capital $5000, has been incorporated by 
C. C., Barbara and Chas. V. Williams. 

Dexter—Electric-light Plant.—Grant Gillespie and 
associates have been granted a franchise tor an 
| electric-light plant. 

Grant City—Water Works.—The city has voted 
for the proposed water works; J. S. Hagen, engi- 
neer for same, and S C. Davidson, city clerk. 


Kansas City—Realty.—The Home Realty Co, 
capital stock $2000, has been incorporated by S. 
H. Wilson, C. H. Kirschner and V. B. Bell. 


St. Joseph—Electric-light Plant.—The St. Joseph 
Railway, Light, Heat & Power Co., capital $3,500,- 
| ooo, has been incorporated by Wm. M. Harrimen, 
| of New York; Camille Wiedenfold, of Oyster 

Bay, N. Y.; George D. Patten, of Plainfield, N. J.; 
Alfred Decks, of South Orange, N. J.; R. A 
Brown, Wm. T. and J. H. Van Brunt, of St. Joseph, 








St. Joseph—Lumber Company.—The W. D. Ben- 
| nett Lumber Co. has been incorporated by W. D. 
| Bennett, Wm. A, Ozenberger, John Wild, Charles 
H. Nold, Frederick Hax, Peter F. Ozenberger; 
capital stock $30,000. 

St. Louis—Newspaper Company.—The Co opera- 
| tive Newspaper Co., capital $3000, has been incor- 
porated by Percy Pepoon, L. P. Negele, W. F. 
Smith and T. Webster. 

St. Louls—Realty.—The Scanlon Realty & Build- 
ing Co , capital $30,000, has been incorporated by 
M. B. Scanlon, Mary Scanlon, Thomas O'Keefe 
and Della Burke. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 
Cedar Hili—Spoke Mill.—W. P. Dunlap has put 





| in a spoke mill. 


Charlotte—Cotton Mill.—It is stated that a cotton 
mill will be built by Philadelphia parties, to have 
20,000 spindles and 1000 looms, 

Chariotte—Cotton Mill.—The Alpha Cotton Mills 
contemplates putting in 200 looms to weave its 
yarns. 


erect a harness factory. 
New Berne —Shuttie Mill.—Taylor & Lee, of 
Adams Creek, have started a shuttle block mill. 
Spray—Cotton Mill.—It is reported that a 10,000- 
spindle mill will be built. 
Washington—Water.—The city will bore arte- 
sian wells. Address Jno. Havens, mayor.* 
Wilmington — Cannery.— H. G. Williamson has 
completed his cannery. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Charleston—Cotton-delinting Plant.—The Amer- 
ican Manufacturing & Export Co., of 75 Marietta 
street, Atlanta, Ga., expects to erect its first 
delinting plant in Charleston. 


Chester—Land Company.—The Cherokee Land 
Co. has been incorporated by J. J. Hemphill, T. 
G. Stacy, William Jefferies, J. D. Jones, W. H. 
Littlejohn and W. C. Carpenter. The capital 
stock of the company is to be $10,000. 

Columbia—Cotton Mill.—The Carol na Mills Co., 
recently incorporated (J. L. Withers, president), 





will vote upon increasing its capital stock from 


$100,000 to $250,000. 


ooo, and J. W. Kerr, O. J. Fisher, J. H. Miller and 
This company is in con- | 
nection with the plan, heretofore mentioned, of | 


| 
| 


Baltimore--Engraving Works.--The Electro Photo- | 


TENNESSEE. 

Cranberry—iron Mines.—The Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railway Co., of Birmingham, Ala., is ex- 
amining 1000 acres of ore lands near Cranberry 
with the view of developing. 


Knoxville—Electric-light Plant.—The Knoxville 


Electric Light & Power Co. will add three dyna- | 


| mos of 125 lights each. 


Springfield - Electric-tight and Water Works.— The 
city board contemplates arranging for an electric- 
light plant and water supply. 


Charlotte—Harness Factory.—James Carson will | 


TEXAS, 

Alvin—Canning Factory.—H. G 
ing a canning factory. 

Alvin—ice Plant.— Mr. Brisden contemplates big 
enlargements to his ice plant. 

Beaumont—Machine Shops.—. B. Greeves will 
erect a 42x15o foot addition to his machine shops. 

Beaumont— Brick Works. 
facturing Co. will put 
machine, 


Reed is organiz- 


The Higgins Manu- 
in a dry-pressed-brick 
Beaumont - Rice Cultivation... Joseph 11. Hoopes, 
of Chicago, has purchased goo acres of land near 
Beaumont, on which he will cultivate rice 

Calvert—Coal Mines. 
bought soco acres of coal lands near Calvert for 
development purposes. 

Fort Worth—Packing-house. 
the Fort Worth Packing Co.'s plant, referred to 
last week, was the Chicago & Fort Worth Pack- 
ing Co., which will largely increase the plant's 


Eastern investors have 


The purchasers ot 


present capacity of 250 cattle and 1500 hogs 

Galveston— Mercantile. 
Moore and Jno, Lovejoy have incorporated the 
Irwin Hardware Co. with a capital stock of $30 C00, 


Raymond—Cotton Gin. Baker & Co 
rebuild their cotton gin.” 

Rockport -Fruit Importations. The 
ern Fruit & Importing Co. has been chartered 
with H. W. Crouse, president; E, 1 
retary-treasurer, and J. B, Farley, manager 

Texarkana—Cotton-oil Mill. -B. T. bestes, W. T. 
Hudgins, of Texarkana; C. E. Haydon, of Little 
Rock, and others have incorporated the Tex- 
arkana Oil & Delinting Co. with a capital stock 


James Irwin, Charles H. 


_<,. will 


Southwest- 


Soule, sec- 


of $30,000. 

Wolfe City—Oil Mill.—The Hunt County Oil Co. 
has filed charter; capital stock $50 000; incorpo- 
rators, H. Nail, W. lt. Cook and George Dashuer, 
of Wolfe City, and E. J. Frye and J DD. Crawtord, 
of Marshall, Texas. The purpose is the estab 
lishing of a cottonseed oi! mill and the buying 
and selling of cattle, 

Yoakum—Machine Shops. 
Aransas Pass Railway Co 
shops 7ox15o feet in size. 


Antonio & 
build 


The 
will 


San 


machine 


VIRGINIA, 


Alexandria—Car Shops.—The Southern Railway 
Co. has purchased site for its proposed repair 
Plant will include round- 





shops, noted last week. 
house for twenty locomotives, machine shop 1oox 
160 feet, blacksmith and boiler shop goxi6o feet, 
woodworking shop 9ox160 feet, 100 horse-power 
engine, etc. C,. H. Hudson, of 1300 Pennsylvania 
avenue, Washington, D. C., is chief engineer 
charge of the improvements. 


Alexandria — Machine Shops. 


The Southern 


Railroad Co. has purchased machinery for the 

machine stops to be built soon. 
Chithowie—Lumber Mills, etc.— James |). Tate, of 

Lynchburg; George L. Carter, of lulaski City, 


and J. W. Pendleton, J. H. Greever and others, of 
Chilhowie, have organized the Pendleton Lumber 
Co., to do a general lumber, milling and manu- 
facturing business; capital stock $50,co0 

Fredericksburg —Extract Works.—k. T. 
Bro. will establish extract works; machinery all 
purchased. 

Norfolk— Real Estate, etc. 
tal stock $1,000,000, has been incorporated to im- 
prove and deal in real estate; John H. Dingee, 
of Philadelphia, president; Alfred P. Thorn, of 
Norfolk, vice-president, and J. M. Wireman, cf 
Philadelphia, secretary. 


Knox & 


Phe Ghent Co., capi 


Pearisburg—Lumber Mills.— ‘The Mountain Lake 
Lumber Co has sold a large tract of timber lands 
to Chicago parties for $56 000, and mills will be 
built. 

Richmond—Flour Millg.—The Gallego Mills Co., 
Charles L. Todd, president, has made repairs to 
and will operate the Haxal!. Crenshaw Mills, daily 
capacity 400 barrels. 

Richmond—Telephone System.—The Home 
phone Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
stock Gf $25,000; F. B. Hubbell, president, and 
W. J. Atkinson, general manager, both of Balti- 
more, Md. 

Roanoke—Mining.—The Fig Stony Mining Co., 
for mining purposes, has been organized with a 
capital stock of $100,coo; John Sexton, president; 
Jos. T. Etigleby, vice-president. 

Stuart—Corn and Flour Mill.—W. H. Clark will 
build a 30 barrel flour mill and corn mill.* 











Tele 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

Piedmont— Quarry.—Jos. P. Gleeson is organizing 
a company to open «uarry. 

Sistersville—Telephone Plant.—Ii. L. Kerr, repre- 
senting McGhie & Moore, of East Liverpool, 
Ohio, proposes establishing a telephone plant. 
The firm also talks of an electric-light plant. 

St. Albans—Lumber Milis.—The Lumber & Man- 
ufacturing Co. has been incorporated by Thomas 


' J. Sliger, of Huntington, W. Va., and others. 
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Wheeling—Candy Factory.—Incorporated: The 
G.S. Feeney Company with an au horized capi- 
tal of $150,000 for the manufacture and sale of 
candy, etc. The incorporators are Geo S. Feeney, 
Geo. F. Updegraff, B. W Feeney, |. Fulton and 
E. A. Steele, of Wheeling, and F. C. Ayres, of 
Zanesville, Ohio, 

Wheeling—Drug Company.—The Sterling Com- 
pany, to carry on a general drug busivess, capita! 
$250,000, has been incorporated by Hugh Stirling, 
O. H. Dorsey, E. C. Harvey and C. Steinmetz, of 
Wheeling, and Frank Burt, of Mannington. 





BURNED. 

Anthony, Fla.—The Anthony Hotel 

Dalton, Ga.—R. E. Dalton’s tobacco factory. 

Delta, Md.—The Delta electric-light plant; loss 
$5000 

Fair Forest, S$. C.—K. T. Brown's cotton gin. 

Grenada, Miss.—R. B. Willis’s grist mill and gin. 

Henderson, Ky.—The Henderson Hominy Mills; 
loss $40,000. 

Henderson, Ky.—Shelby & Soaper's hominy mill 

Hoxie, Ark.—The Black Rock Lumber & Cooper- 
age Co.'s plant; loss $10,c00 

Lynchburg, Va.—The Woodson-Johnson Com- 
pany’s furniture factory; loss $100,000. 

Pilot Mountain, N. C.—Daniel Marion’s tobacco 
factory. 

Salitpa, Ala.—Jordan & Coate’s saw mill; loss 


$1500 
West Lynchburg, Va.—The Woodson Johnson 
Co.’s furniture factory; loss $100,000. 


Wilson Springs, Miss.—F. H. Wilson's hotel. 
Winston, N. C.—The R. D. Dalton tobacco factory. 





BUILDING NOTES. 


Atlanta, Ga.— Depot.— The Southern Railway 
Co. (office, Washington, D. C.,) has purchased site 
for its depot. 

Baltimore, Md.— Dwellings.— Conrad Graf will 
erect six two-story dwellings; A. J. Davis, four- 
teen two-story dwellings, and Emanuel G. Potter, 
twelve two story brick dwellings. 

Bessemer, Ala.—H. W. Crook will erect a double 
one-story block. 

Charlottesville, Va.—University.—Mc Donald Bros., 
of Louisville, Ky., will prepare plans for the Uni- 
versity of Virginia buildings. 

Chattanooga. Tenn.—Auditorium.—It is proposed 
to build an auditorium, 1oox132 feet, to cost $5000. 
Dr. E. A. Berry can be addressed. 

Forsyth, Ga.— Courthouse.— The contract for 
Monroe courthouse has been let to the Knoxvile 
Building & Construction Co., of Knoxville, Tenn, 
at $24,000. Peck-Smead heating will be used. 

Georgetown, Texas—Cotlege.—The Southwestern 
University will erect a new $50,000 building. 





Jacksonville, Fla.—Armory.—- The proposed ar- 
mory has been definitely decided on; will cost 
$25,000. Address commissioners of Duval county. 

North Augusta, Ga.—Warehouse.—Hankinson & 
O'Keefe will erect a warehouse, 

Pulaski City, Va.— Courthouse. — Contract for 
building courthouse let to Miller & Warden at 
$17,817. 

Russellville, Ky.—Church —Inman & Clark have 
in hand plans for the new $15,000 Baptist church. 
Address A. C. Hodgen for information. 

Sistersville, W. Va.—Bank Building —The Farm- 
ers and Producers’ National Bank, G. B. West, | 
president, will erect a bank building. 





St. Joseph, Mo.—Jail.— Buchanan county talks of 
building a new jail. Address the commissioners 

St. Louls, Mo.—Hotel.— Varney & Woolryck 
have prepared plans for an eight story hot! 
128x60 feet, to contain 175 rooms, for Wm. H. 
Stevenson. 

Washington, D. C.—Dwelling.—A. R. Taylor will | 
build a $4000 dwelling. 

Williamsburg, Va.—Asylum.— Contract awarded 
to J. H. Bronson, of Hampton, at $11,748, for erec- 
tion of insane asylum 

Winston, N. C.—School.—A new building, brick, 
60x70 feet, to cost $6000, will be built for the Salem 
Boys’ School. 

Winston, N. C.—Courthouse.—The county com- 
missioners have passed an order for the erection 
of a $50,000 courthouse. 


RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION. 








Steam Rallways. 


Alexandria, Va.—It is reported that the Southern 
Railway Co. will build fifty-two side-tracks in 
connection with its shops to be constructed. C., 
H. Hudson, at Washington, is chief engineer. 

Anniston, Ala.—The Anniston Lime & Coal Co, 
R. H. Cobb, manager, is building an incline tram- 
way for hoisting coal and lime rock, 

Arkansas City, Ark.—M W. Lewis, of Boston, 
and James M. Franciscus, of St. Lou s, two of the 
promoters of the line between Arkansas City and 


a point in Chicot county, are now on the route of 
the proposed line. It is to be called the Arkansas 
City & Gulf. 

Calvert, Texas.—The plan to build a railroad 
from Calvert to a connection with the Brazos 
Valley road has resulted in the Ca!vert & Brazos 
Valley Company filing its charter. Capital stock 
is $100,000. The proposed railroad is to be con- 
structed entirely in Robertson county from 
Calvert to the intersection of the International & 
Great Northern Railroad and the Hearne & 
Brazos Valley Railroad at a point about two and 
a half miles west of the town of Hearne. The 
general direction of the road is southwest from 
the town of Calvert. Incorporators are James 
Connaughton, G. K. Proctor, L. T. Fuller, L. H. 
Parish, M L. Collat,C R. McCrary, William Mc- 
Intosh, S. S. Peters, W.S Allen, Scott Field, 
John T. Garrett, J. J. Lauderdale and J. P. Cas- 
imer, all of Calvert. 

Cape Girardeau, Mo.—About $40,000 will be 
expended for rails, ties, etc, for repairing the 
St. Louis, Cape Girardeau & Fort Smith road, 
Louis Houck is rec iver. 

Crawford, Fla.—It is stated that the railroad 
now under constructi.n in Charlton county will 
be completed between Crawford and Alexandria- 
ville and operated by the Dyal & Upchurch Co., 
turpentine operators. The length of the route is 
seveniy five miles. About twenty miles are 
completed. 

Crestview, Fla.—J. T. Hughes is interested in 
building a railroad from Crestview to Florala to 
be called the Yellow River road. 

Florence, S. C.—Business men of Florence have 
obtained a charter for the Florence & George- 
town Railway Co., which proposes to build a line 
be. ween these points, a distance of sixty miles. 

Galveston—Texas.—The Galveston, La Porte & 
Houston is rapidiy nearing completion, and it is 
expected to have its trains running into Galveston 
by December 1. J. Waldo is general manager. 

Greensboro, N C —The work of relaying the 
Southern system between Selma and Greensboro 
with 7o-pound steel rails has begun. 

Hamburgh, Ark.—Austin Corbin adv'ses the 
MANUFACTURERS’ ReEcORD that he expects to 
build the proposed line from Hamburgh to the 
Mississippi river. It will be about fifty miles 
long. His address is 192 Broadway, New York. 

Harrisonburg, Va.—The people of Pendleton will 
vote on the question of issuing $50,000 in 5 per 
cent. bonds to secure the extension of the Ches- 
apeake & Western road through that county. 


Ocala, Fla.—B. Arentz & Co. advise the MAnvu- 


FACTURERS’ RECORD that the railroad they are | 


building will connect with the Georgia Southern 
& Florida road. 

Palestine, Texas.—The Louisiana, East & Cen- 
tral Texas Company will consider a bond issue to 
construct its line. A.C. Green, at Palestine, is 
secretary. 

Richmond, Ky.—The scheme to extend the Rich- 
mond, Nicho'asville, Irvine & Beattyville road 
from Irvine to Beattyville, thirty-six miles, is 
revived. This extension is partly graded. It 
traverses Lee and Estill counties. John McLeod, 
at Louisville, is receiver. 

Electric Rallways, 

Baltimore, Md.—The City Passenger Railway 
Co. is considering the extension of its Hall's 
Springs division to Parkville, in the suburbs. 
The distance is one and a half miles. W. C. 
Franklin is president. 

Frederick, Md.—The board of directors of the 
Frederick & Middletown Electric Railway Co. 
have decided on a route, and, it is reported, will 
soon let contracts for construction. 

Hagerstown, Md.—It is stated that the proposed 
electric line will be extended to Funkstown, Pa., 
in addition to the other towns indicated in its 
charter. S. Ritter Icks, of Carlisle, Pa., is pres- 
ident. 

Hillsboro, Texas.—Rails have arrived for the 
electric street railway, and work on it has com- 
menced, 

Kansas City, Mo.—The Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Trust Co. advises the MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD 
that the West Side Street Raiiway Co. has been 
organized to build about fifteen miles of line in 
the suburbs. It will be double track. 

Orange Park, Fla.—J. F. Eldridge advises the 
MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD that the report is 
correct that Northern parties intend building an 
electric road from Jacksonville to Orange Park. 





THERE will be sold at public suction on De- 


cember 9 1895, at Opelika, Ala, the entire plant | 


of the Chattahoochee Brewing Co. The property 
is located at Phee .ix City, Ala., opposite Colum- 
bus, Ga. This plant represents an investment of 
$189,000. Its capacity is 30 oco barrels of beer per 
annum, the market price of which in Columbus, 
Ga., is $8 per barrel. Railroad facilities are con- 
venient, and quick transportation is available to 
leading centres of distribution. An electric road 
connects the property with the city of Columbus. 
The intervening river is spanned by four bridges. 
As an investment, this approaching sale offers an 
unusually a‘tractive opening to the right parties. 
E. H. Epping, secretary, Coiumbus, Ga., will fur- 
nish any further details on application. 


Machinery, Proposals and Supplies Wanted. 





Manufacturers and others in need 


| of machinery of any kind are re- 
| quested to consult our advertising 
| columns, and if they cannot find just 
what they wish, if they will send us 
particulars as tothe kind of machin- 
ery needed we will make their wants 
known free of cost, and in this way 
secure the attention of machinery 
r’anufacturers throughout the coun- 
try. The MANUFACTURERS’ REC- 
ORD has received during the week 


the following particulars as to ma- 
chinery that Is wanted. 


Boiler.—Wanted, a small boiler, one horse- 
power, at Continental Hotel, Pratt and Charles 
streets, Baltimore, Md. 

Boiler, Engine and Gas Engine.—Green & Gray 
Furniture Co., Elkin, N. C., wants prices on a 
good economical four to six horse power gas or 
oil engine or a good six horse-power vertical 
engine and boiler. 

Boilers and Eng'nes, e'c.—A new enterprise at 
Tampa wants 500 horse-power in plain cylinder 
or two-flue boilers, steel; also second-hand 350 to 
450 horse-power non-condensing engine, Harris- 
Corliss preferred; orders for heavy shefting, 
countershafts and pulleys to follow. Address W. 
S. Warner, Tampa, Fla. 

Condensing Machinery.—E M. Bailey, Chatles- 
ton, S. C., wants to buy condensers for con- 
densing salt water into fresh wat r for use in 
boilers. 

Corn Mill.—G. C. Harris, Johnson City, Tenn., 
wants to buy a corn and cob crusher and a two- 
horse corn sheller. 

Corn Mill.—M. H. Clark, Stuart, Va., wants bids 
on a corn mill, with bolt 

Cotton Gin.—G. C. Baker & Co,, Raymond, 
Texas, will need 60-saw gin, condenser and self- 
tramping press. 

Cotton Gins. Engines, etc.—Til'er Bros. & 
Broach, Point Peter, Ga., will need gins, press, 
engine, shafting, belting, rocfing and ceiling. 


Electric-light Piant and Water Works.—See Con- 
struction Depariment item under Lafayette, La. 





Engine.—The Albany & Northern Railway, 
Albany, Ga., is in the market for a 17 or 18-inch 
| second hand engine 

Excelsior Machine.—M. L. Henroid, Crescent 
Hotel, Tampa, Fla., wants an excelsior machine, 
new or second-hand. 

Flour Mill.—M. H. Clark, Stuart, Va., wants 
bids at once on a 25 to 30-barrel flour mill, roller 
process, water-power; guarantee required. 

Grist Mill —G C. Baker & Co., Raymond, Texas, 
will need a grist mill 

lron-furnace and Coke-oven Machinery.—The 
Trussville Furnace & Mining Co, R. D. Smith, 
general manager, Birmingham, Ala, will prob- 
ably want blowing engine, b:ttery of boilers, 
stove, etc., outfit for 200 coke ovens, 

Lumber-mill Machinery.—J. P. Little, Sumner, 
Fla., wants a yellow pine stump-puller, and 








planer, with matcher-heads. 

Pipe, etc.—The American Incandescent Gas 
| Co., Kansas City, Mo., will soon be in the market 
| for vatious sizes of standard gas pipe and fittings. 

Planer and Matcher.—O. W. Rvan, Harrison, 
Ark. wants a planer and matcher, new or second- 
| hand. 

Planer and Motcher.—The Stand-rd Manufac- 
turing Co., Goldsboro, N. C., wants to buy a 
good second hand planer and matcher to dress 
fourteen inches wide and frame four to six inches 
thick, both sides and edges at once. 

Pnuematic-lifting System.—The American Well 
Works, Aurora, Ill., wants to correspond with 
makers of apparatus for pnuematic lifting of 
flask and drawing patterns and general hoisting 
about the foundry. 





Pulverizer.—The Southern P aster Co., Carters- 
ville, Ga., wants a mill for pulverizing a graphite 
schist, like rotten slate; state price delivered. 


Railway Supp'ies.—F. M Welch, Bunkie, La., 
wants to buy 90 tons of 52 to 56 p und good 
relay steel rails, and two locomotives, 16x24 cylin- 
ders, 30 to 35-ton, two coaches and combination 
cars, 
| Spoke Machine.—G. C. Harris, Johnson City, 
| Tenn , wants to buy a spoke machine. 

Turbine Wheel.—M. H. Clark, Stuart, Va., wants 
| bids on turbine wheel. 

| Washing Plants.—The Southern Plaster Co., 
Cartersville, Ga., wants apparatus for washing 
| and floating ochre and crude graphite and washer 
| for iron and manganese. 


Well-drilling —Jno. Havens, mayor, Washington, 
N. C., wants bids on boring artesian or deep- 
bored wells. 

Wood splitter.—R S Lyell, 916 Cali~pe street 
New Orleans, La., wants a wood splitter. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Josern L. ATKINS, a well-known attorney of 
Washington, D. C. has moved into handsome 
quarters in the Washington Loan and Trust 
Building, at F and gth streets. Mr. Atkins makes 
a specialty of securing patents for inventors. 


THe American Well Works is erecting a model 
iron foundry at its works in Aurora, Il All the 
latest appliances will be used, including a pnue- 
matic system for lifting the flask and drawing 

| petterns and the general hoisting around about 
| the foundry. 


A NEWLY ORGANIZED concern at Ashland, 
| Ohio, is the Ashland Manufacturing Co. It has 
engaged in the manufacture of pumps The com- 
| pany erdered from the Lodge & Davis Machine 
Tool Co. lathes, planers, drills and other tools 


suitable for its plant. 


| SEVERAL sets of new Furbush cards were re- 
| cently placed in the mill of the St Mary Woolen 
| Manufecturing Co.,St. Marv’s, Obio. The M. A. 
Furbush & Son Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
the manufacturer of these cards. is rapidly ex- 
tending the reputation of its product. 


A ROOFING product which is attracting much 
attention is known as “‘Neverwett” red rope roof- 
ing. This popular product is made entirely of 
rope. Its cheapness is a point in its favor. Roof- 
ing of this product will not, it is stated, rust o1 
rot, and is absolutely non-conducting. The Louis- 
| ville Paper Co., Louisville, Ky., is the manufac- 
| turer. 


THE new high-school building at Temple, 
Texas, which has the Peck-Smead Company's 
| system of heating, ventilating and dry-closets, 
will soon be ready for use. This town is one of 
the most enterprising in Texas, and is improving 
rapidly. E. A. Meissner, Houston, Texas, is the 
representative in that Stete of the Peck Smead 
Company. The office of the company is at Cin- 
cinnati Ohio. 





THE only malleab'e-iron works in the South is 
offered to investors. It has been operated by re- 
ceivers during the past two years, and during 
that time has yielded a profit. The company has 
a well established business, and flittering orders 
booked for the future. The plant is located at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and is operated as the 
Southern Malleable Iron Co. H.O. Ewing, special 
master, can give any desired information. 


THE property of the Lexington Foundry Co., at 
Lexington, Ky., which is to be sold at auction on 
November 22, includes five acres of land and sev- 
eral large and well arranged buildings. Direct 
railroad connection is secured with three rail- 
roads. The establishment enjoys a growing trade 
on toth sides of the Ohio river. It is well 
equipped, and has on hand a good stock. Butler 
T. Southgate is the special commissioner in 
charge. 





In the fire-proof construction of buildings 
metal laths and partitions are fill'ng an important 
want. Some strong endorsement of this product 
has been received by the Southern Expanded 
| Metal Co., office, Builders’ Exchange, Washing- 
| 
} 


ton D C. Blackall & Newton, Boston, architects, 
state that they are convinced that the one-and- 
one-ha’‘f-inch solid plaster partitions formed with 
| the use of expanded metal lathing are absolutely 
fire and vermin. proof and practically sound proof. 


H. E. Coutins & Co , Bank of Commerce Build- 
ing, Pittsburg, Pa, sole agents for the Cahall 
vertical water-tube boilers, manufactured by the 
Aultman & Taylor Machinery Co., Mansfie'd, 
Ohio, report the following sales of Cahall boilers 
within the last week: Union Rolling Mill Co, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 150 horse power; Michigan Al- 
| kali Co., Wyandotte, Mich , second order, 2000 
| horse-power; Shoenberger Steel Co., Pittsburg, 
| sixth order, soo horse power; Falcon Iron & Nai! 
Co., Niles, Ohio, 150 horse power. 





As a result of the well-earned reputation gained 
by the Cumberland Iron & Steel Shafting Co., of 
Cumberland, Md., for its shafting, the trade of 
| this company is not only extending over all parts 
| of this country, but is expanding to foreign cou 
tries Large shipments have been made to Cubs, 
Mexico and other foreign countries, and the 
shafting has in every case given in other cout 
tries the same satisfaction, so the MANUFAC 
TURERS’ Recorp learns, as in this. This 
company has a very extensive plant, equippeé 
with latest and best machinery for producing 
shafting under its own patents, and it claims t 
be the only concern in the country manufacturing 
shafting that is turned and ground. The preset 
capacity to the works is from 20,000 to 40,0 
pounds per day. 


A NEW concern backed by ample capita! a 
handled by a well-qualified management has sv“ 

| ceeded the Americen Bridge & Iron Co., at Ro® 
| noke, Va. The name of the newcomer is th 
Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. It has started o% 
under favoring auspices, and already closed co* 

| tracts for bridge and structural work. Charles¢ 
Wentworth, an engineer of marked ability, ¥™ 
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was formerly connected with the American Bridge 
& Iron Co., and later with the Edge Moor Bridge 
Works, of Delaware, is chief engineer for the | 
company. With its well-equipped works, the | 
company is in a strong position to promptly carry 


hand exceptional facilities for handling new 
work. Stress is laid by the pamphlet on the 
importance of drawings. It well says: ‘The 


| drawing board is a cheap instrument to experi- 


ment on, All points cannot be determined on 


out contracts for iron and steel bridges, girders, | paper, but we are safe in saying that what costs 


turntables and all structures composed of iron or 
steel. Samuel Walton is president of the com- 
pany, and C. Edwin Michael, secretary. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the organization of 
the Newburgh Ice Machine & Engine Co at 
Newburgh, N. Y. The company has purchased 
the plant formerly operated by the Whitehill En- 
gine & Pictet Ice Machine Co. at Newburgh. 
The managing officers of the company are prac- 
tical men of large experience. Its president, 
Edgar Penney, is a successful manager and engi- 
neer, well known as the former superintendent 
and designer for George H. Corliss, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., and for the past twelve years the 
mechanical engineer, general superintendent and 
managing director of the Frick Company, engi- 
neers, of Waynesboro, Pa, builders of Corliss 
engines, ice-making and refrigerating machinery. 
The secretary and treasurer, Robert Whitehill, is 
an experienced business man and a practical me- 
chanic and inventor, formerly associated with the 
extensive establishment of Edward P. Allis Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., in its engine department. The 
new concern has a large and fully-equipped plant, 
and its business will include the manufacture of 
ice-making and refrigerating plants of any ca- 
pacity, using either ammonia or the Pictet sys 
tem, Corliss steam engines, complete power 
plants, general machinery, etc. 


TRADE LITERATURE. 


AN interesting pamphlet issued by the John C. 
Cochran Co., Bennett Buliding, New York City, 
presents ideas and methods to manufacturers on 
how to secure export orders. 








Ipgas are valuable. Effective advertising ideas 
bring many returns. E. A. Wheatley, New York 
Life Building, Chicago, Iil., shows the force of 
this in a little pamphlet he has published. 


RAILROAD velocipedes, hand cars, gasoline- 
motor inspection cars, etc., of improved design, 
are illustrated in printed matter sent out by the 
Kalamazoo Railroad Velocipede & Car Co., of 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


An eight-page pamphlet entitled ““Fly-Wheels”’ 
presents instructive facts on this subject. Data 
regarding weight, etc., and the principles of 
safety laid down by experts are also presented. 
The Philadelphia Engineering Works, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., issues the pamphlet. 


| one cent to draw will cost $1 to dig out of the 


solid in the shop.”’ 


Ir has been well said by Manager Gordon, of 
the Pennsylvania Railway shops at Altoona, Pa., 
in a magezine article, that as an auxiliary to the 
shop the cold saw is a valuable machine, and one 
or more should be included in the equipment of 
every shop. The amount and character of the 
work that can be done on these machines would 
be a surprise to some who are not now acquainted 
with their useful features. A saw-sharpening 
machine is absolutely essential to the economical 
success of the cold sawing machine. Some im- 
portant suggestions about saws of this type are 
given ina pamphlet sent out by the 0 & C Com- 
pany, Western Union Building, Chicago III. Late 
improvements in machines of this class produced 
by the company are also shown. 





OVER 350 sizes and styles of punching and 
shearing machines made by a leading concern in- 
dicate the extent to which this type of machinery 
is used. The embodiment of new ideas adding to 
the completeness of such machines, as well as 
many improvements, are displayed in a catalogue 
issued by the Long & Allstatter Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio. This catalogue contains illustrated de- 
scriptions which give an excellent idea of the 
different kinds of these machines built by the 
company. Some of those shown include bending 
rolls for bending tires for steel harvester wheels. 
machine for forming hook and eye bolts from 
blanks already cut tolength, machine for welding 
tires of wheels for buggies, etc., punching and 
shearing machines of different styles and for 
various kinds of work, etc. 


A NEW pamphlet issued by the Standard Paint 
Co., 2 Liberty street, New York city, displays the 
qualities of its products to advantage. P. & B. 
paint, made by this concern, which won high 
laurels at the World’s Fair, continues to extend 
in popularity. This is explained by the fact that 
this paint has for its base a mineral pronounced 
by chemists to be practically indestructible. 
Other points that will appeal to the practical 
mind are covered by one of the pamphlets issued 
by the company Ruberoid roofing is exp!oited 
in another pamphlet. For a basis it has the very 
best wool felt. This is first thoroughly saturated 
with a soft solution of the well-known P. & B. 
water and acid-proof compound, until every fibre 
of the felt is entirely impregnated. A harder 
coating of the same composition is then applied, 
which protects and keeps the interior of the 














STEEL goods for agricultural uses are shown in 
many improved styles in a catalogue issued by 
the Withington & Russell Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
A number of novel points adding to the beauty 
and usefulness of the goods displayed are feat- 
ures of this company’s product. Its works are | 
run with special reference to the needs and wants 
of the Southern trade, and this industry is an en- 
couraging evidence of the ability of the South to 
take care of its own trade. 


—_——___—_ | 

EMERY GRINDERS of many styles are shown in 
a catalogue issued by the Appleton Manufactur- | 
ing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. This company makes 
the well known “‘Challenge’’ grinders, and be- | 
sides an extensive list of standard machines, it 
has unusual facilities for designing and building 
special machinery. The catalogue presents a 
number of distinctive features which increase the 
utility of these grinders, and a number of new 
and improved machines are shown. 


Points on the Brightman mechanical stoker 
are set forth in a catalogue issued by the Bright- 
man Furnace & Mechanical Stoker Co , Cleveland, 
Ohio. An increased amount of steam, ranging 
from 15 to 30 per cent., using bituminous slack, 
has been developed with the application of this 
Stoker. It burns with facility any grade of bitu- 
minous cogl, coke screenings, coke breeze, wood 
chips, sawdust, spent tanbark or any other com- 
bustible refuse. Steam users will find other 
important advantages by a perusal of the pages 
of the catalogue. 


Automatic knife grinders have become a 
necessity in all well-appointed mills and fac- 
tories. Saw gummers, saw sharpeners, tool 
grinders and other kindred machines also, de- 
scribed in a catalogue sent out by the manufac- 
turers, Samuel C. Rogers & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., | 
are equally important. How far perfection has 
been attained in the production of these tools is 
evidenced by the many advantages which they 
possess. The catalogue brings out these features 
and shows what managers and man. facturers 
think of the Rogers products. 


} 
| 


SIMPLE rules, which are the net results of long 
experience and study of interest to those pro- 
moting any new mechanical device, are given ina 
pamphlet sent out by W. D. Forbes & Co., Hobo- 
ken, N.J. Engaged in the engineering aud ma- 


chinery-uilding business, this concern has at 


| 
| be turned. 


roofing tacky and sticky, thus making it impossi- 
ble to dry out, become brittle or crack. On ac- 
count of its pliability, it can be used for covering 
buildings of sny kind, no matter how cut upthey 
may be, or how many sharp corners there are to 
It is said to be absolutely acid and 
alkali-proof, and unaffected by heat or cold. 


A story of interest and practical value is told 
in a book recently issued for gratuitous distribu- 
tion. It shows the evolution in contractors’ 
methods, indicating how tremendous undertak- 
ings are readily carried cut by modern methods. 
The great Chicago Canal, the most important 
public work now in progress in the world, and 
the contractors’ methods employed there, furnish 
the data contained in this publication. Half of 
the book is devoted to a description of the 
traveling cableway, twenty of which of the Lid- 
gerwood make were used on the canal in the 
course of its construction. The description of 
this, as well as the other devices employed, is 
clear and concise, all facts and figures relative to 
capacities and cost being obtained from the con- 
tractors and engineers in charge of the work, and 
thus reliable. Twoof the most interesting features 
of this device are illustrated in detail in the book. 
The first is the carriage and fall-rope carriers, the 
latter being built under the several patents of 
Spencer Miller, engineer of the cableway depart- 
ment of the Lidgerwood Company. The second 
is the aerial dump, manufactured under the com- 
bined patents of Locher and Delaney. By the use 
of a high-speea Lidgerwood engine, the Miller 
carriers and the Locher-Delaney dump the cable- 
way shows its ability to handle 600 cubic yards of 
rock in place per day. As a yard represents 
about two tons on the drainage canal, this shows 
a capacity of 1200 tons per day of ten hours; the 
material hoisted from the canal thirty five feet 
deep and delivered on the spoil bank 7co feet 
distant. The result obtained by the use of cars in 
carrying material from an excavation, and that of 
the cableway in handling the same material, is 
given from actual work done on the canal. It is 
stated that laborers in sledging and filling carts 
averaged from six to seven cubic yards per man 
per day, while in filling skips on the cableway the 
average was from twelve to seventeen cubic 
yards per man per day. The book also describes 
an incline-car system for handling material, and | 
a steel and rubber. belt conveyor for handling | 
earth; als» stcam shovels and dredges of various 
kinds, which were used principally on earth 








in order to set at rest the rumors which are 


averse to lending his influence to such a 
Utopian scheme or investing his money in 
the ‘‘cottages and palaces, banks and rail- 
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ATLANTA EXPOSITION SUPPLEMENT. 


CHICAGO AND ATLANTA. 


The Wrest and the 


[Special Correspondence MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD. 


ATLANTA, November 12. 

There is probably no Northern city, 
country or State which would, or could, 
come to Atlanta as Chicago has. Like the 
famous winds of the prairies of the West, 
it has swept through the South down to 
this city, carrying before it everything, big 
and little, but, unlike the winds, bringing 
and meeting hearty cheer and good will. 
There is a certain similarity between 
Atlanta and Chicago. It is not so many 
years since that Chicago was a black, bar- 
ren was‘e of burned buildings, its business 
almost destroyed and its people apparently 
bankrupt. With an energy never equalled 
in this world’s history, they set about to 
rebuild, and so well have they done it that 
their city is now almost the largest in this 
country. Because of its own great loss it 
appreciates the energy required to build a 
new city, and therefore can more nearly 
realize what Atlanta has done. This, a 
few blackened ruins lying in the middle of 
a desolated State, whose crops had been 
destroyed, industries of all kinds burned, 
its people reduced in numbers and widely 
scattered—this, Atlanta, now a city of 
nearly 150,000 people, wealthy, with a 
commerce that reaches throughout the 
country, lying in the centre of one of the 
most beautiful and prosperous States the 
country possesses—this is Atlanta risen, 
as did Chicago, from ruins, but more than 
Chicago, it came from a ruin that extended 
over many States—a ruin in which lay 
many of its best men—a ruin of all its 
institutions and almost of its laws. Chi- 
cago can appreciate the energy and pluck 
which Atlanta has shown in building to 
such prosperity as it now possesses, but it 
cannot, nor can any but those who passed 
through it, realize what a task it was during 
the first ten years, when the habits and 
inclinations of generations had to be sud- 
denly reversed, and that under the most 
disagreeable conditions, and _ business 
started by people without money among 
people with as little. It was a heroic work, 
accomplished in the face of seemingly 
insurmountable obstacles. 

Chicago, with its energy, appreciates no 
only the spirit of Atlanta, but the activity 
and progressiveness which pervades the 
entire South. This has never been shown 
so much as during the past summer, when 
Chicago salesmen invaded Georgia with 
orders to sell. New York previously held 
the trade, and the freight was in its favor, 
but the Chicago houses sold. In every 
part of the South Chicago is making its in- 
terest clear. It recognizes that here is a 
future which the West, with all its rich re- 
sources, cannot equal, and with its usual 
business foresight it is ready to help de- , 
velop a section whose future may bring 
such important relations with its own com- 
merce. Chicago's natural route to the sea 
les through the South, and one of its 
greatest markets lies there also. 

When it was first purposed that a party 
of Chicagoans should come to the Atlanta 
Exposition it was expected that probably 
100 or 200 might be here. The idea met 
with favor, however; indeed, with more 
than favor—with enthusiasm, and now we 
have over 1000 visitors. They stopped at 
Nashville and partook of Tennessee hos- 
pitality, and arrived in Atlanta on Sunday 
and Monday. The weather has been chilly 
and raw, but they say it makes them feel 
more at home. Their reception, however, 


South Join 


} 


| was warm and sincere enough to at least in 
part make amends. 


A large party of At- 
lanta people went up to Marietta to meet 
the first section of the train, on which was 
Gov. John B, Altgeld. After the speeches 
of welcome Governor Altgeld spoke briefly, 
saying that the party from Chicago was not 
only a State representation, but included 
the best, richest and brainiest people of 
the State. He said he knew no better way 
of an introduction of the people of the 
two great States than by paying each other 
frequent visits. He had not forgotten the 
visit which was paid by Georgians to Chi- 
cago on the recent unveiling of the Con- 
federate monument in that city, and he 


Hands. 


| ished. 


hoped that the spirit of fraternity would | 


continue to develop and increase. 

On the arrival of the party in Atlanta the 
governor and suite went to their hotel, 
while his guard, the First Infantry, were 
escorted by the Fifth Regiment of Atlanta 
to their quarters. As the other sections of 
the train came in they were welcomed by 
crowds of people and members of the Fifth. 
On Monday morning, Illinois Day, the en- 
tire Chicago contingent marched through 
the city to the exposition grounds, where, 
with appropriate ceremonies, the beautiful 
Illinois Building was opened. A number 
of speeches were delivered at the Audito- 
rium, 

‘If our great State were making an ex- 
hibit here, if we had come to promote our 


Governor Altgeld said : 


material advancement and display our prod- 
ucts, then I should talk to you about the 
brilliant career, the limitless resources, the 
great riches and the high development of 
the State of Illinois. I should tell you 
about the progress of our people and the 
glory of her institutions and the wonder of 
her cities. We 
have come upon a different and nobler 


But such is not the case. 


mission—a mission that rises above profit 
and all pecuniary considerations. Indeed, 
most of these gentlemen who, by their 
great liberality, have made this journey 
from the North possible, are so situated 
that they can get no pecuniary profit from 
it. Our people have come upon a mission 
of good fellowship. The people of the 
South have invited us within her gates, and 
we have here accepted the invitation. 

‘*The people of the South have held out 
a friendly hand, and we have come down 
to grasp it. Ina sense we are the guests, 
invited to see the creations and treasures 
of a host, and in judging their merit it is 
necessary to consider the conditions out 
of which they grew and the difficulties 
which had to be overcome, for this deter- 
mines the character of the genius and the 
effort that was required. 

“This magnificent exposition becomes 
clothed with a mighty importance when 
we consider that thirty years ago the South- 
ern States lay prostrate. They had just 
emerged from the most gigantic war the 
world had ever seen—a war carried on 
within their borders. To the west the 
great father of waters flowed for hundreds 
of miles by fields that lay waste and by 
villages whose inhabitants were ruined, 
and toward the east the morning, the noon 
and the evening rays of the sun fell upon 
land that was desolate. For four years 
the passions had been unchained, and the 
waters of bitterness and hatred had been 
lashed into fury. Industry was dead and 
agriculture lay helpless. 

“Farmers were without stock, without 


food, without money and without seed 
The institutions of society had been de- 
stroyed. The only class that possessed 
intelligence, and which had once ruled the 
land, was dethroned as well as impover 
More than this, nearly one-third of 
the population that had existed in a condi- 
tion of slavery and ignorance was at once 
free from restraint and clothed with all the 
powers of citizenship. Some of these poor 
people thought freedom meant not simply 
the possession of liberty, but the release 
from toil. They had yet to learn the hard 
fact that life is everywhere a struggle. 
Formerly they had done the work of the 
South; under the new conditions this could 
not be expected of them. 

‘*This was not all. After a great baitle 
the vultures swoop down upon the field 
and tear the flesh from off the bones of the 
prostrate. So after the close of the struggle 
there came to the South from different parts 
of the country many good men, indeed, 
bringing industry, character and capital 
with them, and bent upon an honorable 
career; but there also came a cloud of vul- 
tures swooping down upon the unfortunate 
land, and, taking advantage of the igno- 
rance and the credulity of of the 
people, they proceeded to further 
lacerate this great country. 
oped methods of plunder that the ancients 
knew not of. 

‘*The Goths and the Vandals took what 
Cromwell in Ireland 


some 
still 
They devel- 


here was in sight. 
took only what his soldiers could carry, but 
these men operated not only latterly, but 
by means of issuing bonds and mortgaging 
the future, they their slimy 
fingers a century ahead and ate of the 
inhabitants of coming generations. They 
loaded the country with a burden of taxa- 
tion under which a more prosperous people 


projected 


would have groaned. 

‘*In addition to this there was yet another 
evil, and that was an attempt by the federal 
government to interfere in the local affairs 
of the South in times of peace, with the 
usual result of making matters worse instead 
of better. It simply intensified the bitter- 
ness and increased the difficulties. 

‘Only one thing has been clearly estab- 
lished by the federal 
interference in local affairs in this country, 
and that is the fact that while such inter- 
ference is always ordered ostensibly for 
the purpose of upholding and enforcing 
the law, it is never done at the request of 


various acts of 


a community, but is always due to the 
schemings and solicitations of selfish private 
interests that seek to derive a personal 
advantage from such a step—interests that 
would sacrifice republican institutions at 
any time for personal aggrandizement or 
profit. 

‘*This was the condition of the South at 
the close of the war. Never before in the 
history of government was so difficult a 
problem presented as the re-establishment 
of civil institutions in the Southern States. 

‘*But fortunately for the South, amid all 
this turmoil and wrong, she had some men 


| who stood upon a plane sufficiently high to 


discern the great principle that there can 
be no prosperity or greatness unless it rests 
upon a basis of universal intelligence, that 
there can be no growth nor development 
without universal industry. Fortunately 
for the South she had men whose vision 
was not dimmed, and whose spirit was not 
broken by the din of daily happenings. 
“While these men could not at once 
calm the troubled waters, draw order out 
of chaos, breathe new life into prostrarte 
industries nor restore agriculture, yet 
they made their influence felt. Silently 
and without noise they began to lay the 


While 


the outside world censured, they went on 


foundations of new institutions 


**Now, considering the conditions out of 
which this exposition has grown, the diffi- 
culties that had to be met, the almost in- 
surmountable objects that have been over- 
the 
creations of civilization, 
the people of the South should rejoice over 


| 
| calmly doing the best they could. 


come, it is one of most remarkable 


It is proper that 
it. We rejoice with them They are proud 
of it, and we share their pride with them, 
Considering the conditions out of which it 
grew, this exposition has demonstrated to 
the world, as never was demonstrated be- 
fore, the vitality, the life-giving principle 
No other form 
of government could have dealt successfully 
with this problem, If we had a monarchy 
and the brute force had 
reached over to govern these States, instead 


of republican institutions. 


iron hand of 
of this magnificent exposition, instead of 
this product of high civilization, we would 
find here another edition of Ireland, or 
another chapter of Armenian horrors, 

‘But this brief backward glance tells us 
something more, It tells us that people 
who could overcome these great obstacles, 
and could lay the foundation of prosperity 
these adverse conditions, have a 
Yea, this ex- 


under 
capacity for a greater career. 
position tells us that the war was but a 
storm in the night for these people—terri- 
ble and destructive it is true, but having in 
its wake a day that is pregnant with a 
grandeur and a glory such as would have 
been impossible under former conditions.” 

Following Altgeld's 
President Collier addressed the gathering, 
and after him Mr. Woodson, of the Cham- 
Mr. Fred the 


Chicagoan, was 


Governor speech 


ber of Commerce Peck, 


well-known then intro- 
duced and said in part: 

‘*We find this Southland, with its beau- 
tiful harvests and growing industries, filled 
with new life. As this prosperity comes to 
you, it brings as much satisfaction to us in 
Illinois as it brings to your people of Geor- 
gia, for as it adds comfort and happiness to 
our neighbors, we all feel that it makes 
grander the glory and more enduring the 
majesty of that union which reigns in our 
hearts and which we now stand together to 
maintain. We are one in citizenship; we 
are one in devotion to a government which 
makes the existence of States possible and 
their destruction impossible, and which 
permits no wall between them, but which 
demands and fosters union in its broadest 
sense among them. 

‘Who can estimate the possible results 
that may come from impressions made upon 
the multitudes drawn together from all 
parts of our country and of the world! 
What 


a revelation of the resources of your State 


What great lessons are here taught! 
and of all our land! From this exposition, 
filled with evidences of progress im art and 
science, with the resources of the fields, 
the streams and the mines, will come study 
and comparisons of methods which must 
result in widespread benefits to our people 
from every section. Jlatriotism will be 
awakened in thousands of hearts by thus 
witnessing what enterprise has done for the 
sunny South, The Northern manufacturer 
must needs profit by seeing how the cotton 
he spins is grown and prepared for the 
loom, and the miner and coal-digger must 
reflect upon the competition offered by the 
new South, while the capitalist must broaden 
in his views as he examines the marbles and 
granites of these Southern States, whose 
wealth is untold in their buried treasures; 
States only but recently awakening to their 
mighty privileges. The industrial develop- 
ment of the South has been pushed ahead 
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many years in its progress by this splendid 
achievement in Atlanta,” 

Following this, Mr. Lucien Knight was 
introduced and delivered an interesting 
address on the press of the country, in 
which he showed that it was through its 
influence most largely that the present con- 
dition of peace, prosperity and progress 
had been and was being brought about. 
the 
sun, which had been under the clouds the 


Tuesday was “Chicago Day,” and 


day before, came cut in a clear sky to wel- 


come the visitors. The grounds were 


crowded, the admission being as great as 
any day yet recorded. The programme for 
the day was as follows: 


9 30 A. M —The association, accompa- 


nied by the committee, proceeded to the | 


exposition grounds by electric cars, and 
were met by the First Infantry, Illinois 
Fifth Georgia 
John S. Candler, of the 


National Guard, and the 
Regiment, Col, 
Fifth Regiment, being marshal of the day. 
After the parade the 


escorted to the Auditorium and the follow- 


association was 


ing exercises held: 
The meeting was called to order by Hon. 
William H. Harper, chairman of the com- 


——— 
ever is best of our good wishes for tke 
Southern metropolis and the Southern peo- 
ple, and whatsoever they do or say or prom- 
ise Chicago will indorse and maintain. We 
can say no fairer than that nor give them 
better credentials. 

‘‘Nor is this altogether a holiday affair. 
Chicago has watched with keen interest the 
progress of the Atlanta Exposition, and 
from the beginning has done what it could 
to promote its prosperity—this, not only 
from the selfish motive that it would bring 
the South and the Northwest more closely 
together in a business way, but because in 
the growth of Southern wealth and pros- 
perity the whole Union will be the gainer. 

‘*We want to see the South the garden it 
should be, and we want all its people to 
participate in the advantages that come 
from the great activities of business life. 


“This is the message Chicago carries to | 


Atlanta.’ 

It does not need a prophet to see that a 
vast amount of good to the South will re- 
sult from this visit. Every member of the 
party is enthusiastic over the cordial wel- 


come they have received, and what is more, 


| all are astonished at the greatness of the 


mittee on ceremonies, arrangements and | 


transportation, introducing the president of 
the Chicago Southern States Association, 
who presided, Prayer by Bishop Fallows. 
Song, dedicated to the Chicago Southern 
States Association, ‘‘Greeting to Atlanta,” 
Marie E. McLane—Miss Jane Gray, of 
Chicago. An address of welcome by Hon. 
Porter King, mayor of Atlanta, A response 
by Hon. George B, Swift, mayor of Chicago. 


| now exist. 


industries of the South and the wonderful 
opportunities which it offers, It is fair to 
say, from a practical point of view, that the 
indirect result of this trip will be to bring 
Chicago money and energy into this coun- 
try, and to cement even more closely the 
cordial social and business relations which 
It will mean investments which 


| will profit both sides, 


Address of welcome for the State of Georgia | 


by Attorney-General J. M. Terrell. 
sponse by his excellency, John P. Altgeld, 
governor of Illinois. ‘‘The Cotton States 
& International Exposition Co. Gratefully 
Acknowledges Its Indebtedness to Chicago, 
Hier Press and Her People,” address by 
President and Director-General Charles A. 
Collier. Response, ‘The World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition,” by H,. N, Higinbotham, 
president, Address by Hon, Thomas B, 
Bryan, vice-president Columbian Exposition 
Directors’ Association, Address by United 
States Senator S. M. Cullom, of Illinois, 
‘The 
ing Material Prosperity,” by Hon, H. H. 
“The Press, a Mighty Instruc- 


Press: Its Influence in Encourag- 
Cabaniss. 
tor of the People, by Hon, Melville E, 
Stone, of Chicago. ‘*The Atlanta Chamber 
of Commerce Greets the Merchants of Chi- 
cago,” by Hon, S. I. Woodson, president. 
Response to ‘The Chicago 
Trade,” by Hon. Wm, T. Baker, president. 
“The Chicago Southern States Associa- 


Board of 


Re- | 


tion,” by Hon. A, H. Revell, chairman of | 


the executive committee. ‘‘The Southern 
Military, Gentlemen and Patriots Cordially 
Grasp the Outstretched Hands of the 
‘Soldier Boys’ from Chicago,” by Col. A, J. 
West. ‘‘The Reunited Nation’s Soldiery, 
One in Valor, One in Purpose, One in 
Patriotism,” by Col. Henry L. Turner. 2 
P. M.—*'Georgia barbecue” on the grounds 
at Georgia barbecue house and in the grove 
near Illinois Building. Complimentary to 
the Chicago Southern States Association 
and theirescort. 4.30 P. M.—Dress parade 
by First Illinois Infantry oh the grounds. 
8 P. M.—Complimentary recital and con- 
cert in Auditorium by band, bugle and 
drum corps of First Regiment Illinois Na- 
tional Guard, glee club, mandolin club, 
etc., in henor of the city of Atlanta, 

On Tuesday night the party left for Sa- 
vannah, the intention beirg to spend Wed- 
nesday in that city and Thursday in Char- 
leston. 

The Chicago Times-Herald, whose edi 
tor, Mr. Kohlsaat, has taken the greatest 
interest in Southern development, says 
editorially: 

**Good speed and good luck go with Chi- 
cago’s visiting delegation to Atlanta! These 
men and women represent whatever is most 
excellent in our life and business, and ina 
sense they are Chicago. 


They carry what- | 


Hi, S. FLeminc, M,. E, 


EXPOSITION MATTERS. 


Increasing Attendance—Inefficient 
Depot Accommodation. 


[Special Cor. MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD.] 
ATLANTA, November 12, 
Last week proved a veritable surprise to 
the exposition officials. For some unex- 
plainable reason people seemed to have 


suddenly concluded to visit the grounds, 





| one should come—a selfish reason. 








and throughout the week there was a big | 


and steadily-increasing crowd, which cul- 
minated on Saturday in the largest admis- 
sion yet recorded, Vlrevious to last week 
the weather had been exceptionally fine, 
but in the early part of the week it became 


cloudy, culminating on Thursday in occa- 


sional showers, then partially, clearing and | 


raining again on Sunday. The weather 
had no noticeable effect on the visitors, 
however. The kept increasing. 
Trains to the city were and are filled. 
was stated in these letters some time ago, 


crowd 


As } 


the country people would not begin to come | 


in any considerable numbers until the crops 
were gathered. This has been done, and 
they are coming in numbers great enough 
to bring smiles of pleasure to the officials 
and concessionaires, Certainly no one 
who can secure the small amount of money 
required should fail to come. But little is 
needed. The railroads have given excep- 
tionally low rates of fare, and accommoda- 
tions and meals can be had for a very mod- 
erate figure. Money spent in this way is 
one of the best investments a man can 
make. He sees new things and gets new 
ideas. What others are doing teaches him 
much that he might do, and everything 
learned is a mental profit easily turned into 
dollars. Any man who will stop and think 
how much he has lost by ‘‘not knowing” 
will readily appreciate the force of this, 
and when the chance is offered him, as it 
is now, of learning so much which may be 
useful, of seeing so many interesting things, 
and, if he chooses to look at it that way, of 
having such a thoroughly good time, he 
will be lacking in progressiveness and with- 
out the merest spark of ambition if he does 
not take advantage of the chance. This 
exposition is one which may not be dupli- 
cated for many years in the South, and no 
matter where one may be held, it will not 
be possible to have it more thorough and 











complete or to make it more instructive and 
also as interesting as is thisone. Nota 
branch of husbandry, of manufacturing or 
any other of our great industries but what 
is represented, and certainly no one can 
ask more than this. Everyone should come. 
It is something to be remembered for a 
lifetime, and its results, which cannot but 
be most beneficial, will be felt in every 
branch of trade and commerce. [or the 
credit of this country, his State and for 
himself, every Southern man should come. 

There is still another reason why every- 
Why 
are Illinois, New York, Pennsylvania and 
other Northern States taking so much inter- 
est in the exposition? It isn’t simply for a 
pleasure jaunt. These people know what the 
future of the South is going to be, and they 
want to participate init. It is their money 
which has helped build this country to its 
present high position. They know what 
has been done and are ready to do more 
Every dollar spent in a State helps to en- 
rich each person in the State, and there is 
plenty of room throughout the South for 
industries of all kinds. People who come 
here from the South will see what has been 
accomplished, and this will give them new 
ideas of new industries or idle resources, 
which will enable them to co-operate the 
more readily with anyone understanding 
industrial developments or movements of 
any kind. There is no excuse for staying 
away, and, on the other hand, every reason 


| for coming. 





I would like to say a word regarding the 
miserable and utterly inefficient manage- 
ment of the Union Depot in Atlanta, 
There is no complaint that can be made as 
to lack of courtesy, for all questions and 
directions are given cheerfully and will- 
ingly, but everyone appears to lose his 
head when a rush comes, During last 


The North Carolina Mineral Exhibit. 


This exhibit, in the Mineral and Forestry 
Building, has been planned by Dr. Holmes, 
under whose charge the State Geological 
Survey has accomplished such excellent 
work, and is a practical one throughout. 
The more rare species and fancy speci- 
mens which are in the survey’s cabinet 
were left at home, and those brought here 
are typical specimens, selected from the 
best known workable deposits of iron, 
gold, silver, copper, coal, corundum, kao- 
lin, building stone and other geological 





products. 

The following data concerning this col- 
lection has been furnished through the 
courtesy of Dr. Holmes, and gives an ex- 
| cellent idea not only of the exhibit itself, 
but also of the parts of the State in which 
the various minerals are found: 


In corundum, of which more is mined in 
North Carolina than in any other State, 
the samples represent the famous deposits 
at Corundum Hill, in Macon county; Buck 
Creek and Shooting Creek, in Clay county, 
and a number of other localities. The 
chrysolite and rock in which these corun- 
dum deposits occur, and the more common 
associated minerals, are also exhibited, 
from Corundum Hill. These specimens 
are supplemented by a series of samples of 
ground corundum and emery prepared from 
the Sapphire Valley corundum mines. 

Among the iron-ore deposits represented 
in the collection are the magnetites at 
Cranberry, the red and brown hematites at 
Bessemer City (Ormond and Little Mount- 
ain ore beds), brown hematites at Ore Hill 
(near Greensboro) and in Cherokee county, 
and the large but undeveloped magnetite 








week, when a large crowd was in the city, | 


the narrow in front of the three 
gates was a jam of people, wailing admit- 


space 


tance to four different trains. 


gate was opened, and as it is necessary to | 


show all tickets, a very small number of 


people filtered through. Finally, when 


Only one | 


one of the trains was on the point of leav- | 


enclosure. 
as the depot officials could easily provide a 
man for each of the three gates and handle 
the crowd without trouble. Further, the 
only waiting-room in the depot is a small 
one, accommodating possibly 100 people. 
This is packed with men and women wait- 
ing for trains, and, with its poor ventila- 
tion and the frequently tobacco-spotted 
floor, is anything but inviting. The ladies 
toilet-room would be a disgrace to a coun- 
try hotel, and the gentlemen’s is no better. 
Unfortunately, there is no other building 
suitable for a depot, or some of the roads 
might receive their passengers elsewhere; 
but since it is necessary for them all to 
come to this one, why can’t it be kept 
cleanly and properly managed ? 





Thursday is ‘*Pennsylvania Day,” and it 
is expected that from 800 to 1000 Pennsyl- 
vanians will come to Atlanta. Governor 
Hastings, Lieut..Gov. Walter A. Lynn, 
members of the legislature, State Treasurer 
Jackson and the members of the State 
Supreme Court, together with the Penn- 
sylvania exposition commission, will be in 
the party. The party will come over the 


| Southern Railway, through Asheville to 


Chattanooga, where they will stop one day, 
so as to visit Chickamauga. With the 
party there are about 100 members of the 
Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia, an 
organization composed of the prominent 
business men of that city. 

H. S. FLemine, M. E. 
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deposits in Ashe county. In the series 
from Cranberry, which mine is again soon 
to be operated on a larger scale, are speci- 
mens of the country rock and gangue rock 
(epidote and hornblende), and of the dif- 
ferent products of magnetic separation, 
There is also on exhibition one 700-pound 
lump of Cranberry ore and two large trans- 
parencies showing the character and extent 
of the mining operations. 


North Carolina has not heretofore at- 


ing, another gate was opened, and by de- | ey Bitte) ryt es 7 peg atest 
. ° . | Ss . a 
| grees the people made their way within the | te, Sat Ee Cones cee, ey 


There is no occasion for this, | 
| more than 100 tons per day. 


the old Egypt mines, are now shipping 
In this North 
Carolina exhibit there is a section showing 
the structure of the coal formation there. 
There is shown in this section a top seam 
of coal four feet thick; then below this is a 
layer of black-band iron ore eighteen inches 
thick which contains 15 to I7 per cent. 
metallic iron and carbonaceous matter 
sufficient to make it self-combustible. Be- 
low this is another 18 inch seam of coal 
which rests directly upon the slates near 
the base of the formation. This was gotten 
outand exhibited by the Langdon-Henszey 
Coal Mining Co. This coal is now being 
found quite satisfactory not only for the 
making of gas, but for the operating of 
ordinary boilers, railroad locomotives, etc. 

The monazite exhibit is exceptionally 
complete, and illustrates the educational 
value of this kind of exposition work. A 
map on the wall shows where the monazite 
occurs in North Carolina. Nearby is a 
long box containing a section down through 
the gravel four feet thick in which the 
monazite is found in the valleys and along 
the small branches, overlaid by four feet of 
loam soil from the Latimore mine. Near 
this is a large glass jar of the hillside red 
loam in which monazite of the best quality 
is being mined at the Pheifer mine; also 
near Shelby in Cleveland county. Stand- 
ing by these sections of soil is a sluice 
box in which the monazite sand is washed 
and concentrated by a stream of water that 
is constantly passing through it. On the 
top of the mineral cases, in the centre of 
the exhibit, is a row of jars containing the 
different grades of soil in which the mona- 





zite sand has been found, the different 
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grades of monazite sand and the tailings | mine when it was in operation several years Fear & Yadkin Valley Railroads. Many | the Lincoln Lithia Springs near Lincoln- 


which result from the washing and concen- 
tration of the monazite. In a window 
directly above this exhibit are two large 
glass transparencies, one of which shows 
the method of mining and washing mona- 
zite sand in the lowlands, where it is mixed 
with the gravel, and the other, similar ope- 
rations on the hillside, where the monazite 
sand is scattered through the red loamy 
soil for several feet below the surface, and 
even scattered through the underlying rock. 
Nearby is a fine exhibit of the new Wels- 
bach burners and illustrations of their man- 
ufacture from the monazite. 
entire building is illuminated 


by these 


lights—a practical illustration of the use of | 


the monazite sand, 
The phosphate collection illustrates also 
be 
So much has 


how these expositions can made 
decided educational value. 
been said during the past few years about 
the Charleston and Florida phosphates 
that but little attention has been given to 
these deposits in other States. Phosphate 
has been found in a number of places in 
Eastern North Carolina, and in one point, 
Castle Haynes, it is being worked con- 
stantly on a commercial scale, and the 
crude material is being shipped to Wil- 
mington, Charlotte, Baltimore and other 
places. It occurs mainly as a fine gravel 
from one to four feet in thickness and at a 
depth of from three to eight feet below the 
surface. It is overlain by sand and under- 
lain by shell limestone. The pebbles 
usually vary from less than a-quarter of an 
inch to an inch in diameter. In the North 
Carolinia exhibit is a section showing the 
character of this formation from the surface 
soil down to the base of the phosphate 
gravel, and near this is exhibited, in addi- 
tion to the crude ground phosphate rock, a 
number of samples of the manufactured 
acid phosphate and other commercial fer- 
tilizers, exhibited by the Navassa Guano 
Co, and the Powers & Gibbs Company, of 
Wilmington, and the Charlotte Oil & Fer- 
tilizer Co., of Charlotte. Adjoining this 
also is an exhibit of pyrites from Gaston 


county, N. C., showing the crude material | 


in large blocks, weighing several hundred 
pounds each, and the pulverized pyrites 
and sulphuric acid manufactured from it by 
the Charlotte Oil & Fertilizer Co. Ina 
window above this exhibit is also a large 
glass transparency, illustrating the methods 
of phosphate-mining at Castle Haynes. 

The more important gold, silver and 
copper mines are represented by specimens, 
a few of which weigh nearly 1000 pounds 
each, though the majority are much smaller. 
There is one splendid block of auriferous 
pyrite from the Rudisil mine, Mecklenburg 
county, which weighs about 800 pounds, 
and has an assay value of $160 per ton. 
Another fine block of ore from the Conrad 
Hill mine, which may be considered as 
both of copper and gold ure, is of nearly 
the same weight. 

Perhaps the most attractive features about 
the gold exhibit are the two gilded casts of 
the nuggets found during the past summer 
at the Crawford mine, in Stanley county. 
One of these contained eight and the other 
ten pounds of gold. The specimens of sil- 
ver ore are mainly from the Silver Hill and 
Silver Valley mines, cf Davidson county, 
where those rich but complex ores, con- 
taining silver, gold, lead and zinc, have 
puzzled the metallurgists of the country as 
sorely as the somewhat similar and com- 
plex ores have worried the miners of Aus- 
There are samples of the copper 
ore from only a few of the more important 
mines of the middle district, namely, those 
in Person and Granville counties, Conrad 
Hill mine, of Davidson county, and the 
Ore Kolb copper mine, in Ashe county. 
Accompanying the specimens from this latter 
Property, which is unquestionably the most 
promising copper deposit outside of the 
Ducktown region in the Southern States, are 
samples of the copper manufactured at this 


tralia, 





At night the | 


of | 


ago. 

The mica exhibit shows the clear cut 
| and the uncut mica of various sizes, and 
also ground mica, prepared from what was 
| formerly the scrap or waste about all the 
| mines. 

The kaolin samples represent only a half- 
dozen or more important deposits in the 
State, mainly in Jackson county. The 
most important of these is that near Web- 
ster, which is being operated by the Har- 
riss Clay Co., and from which kaolin is 
being shipped to a number of factories at 
Trenton, N. There 
are samples of both crude and the washed 
in the collection. 


J., and other places. 


kaolin from this mine 
There is here exhibited also a case which 
| contains a lot of beautiful Belleek pottery- 


ware prepared from this Jackson county 
| kaolin by the Ceramic Art Co., of Trenton, 
N. J. Inthe same case with this pottery 
are placed samples of tine white kaolin 
from Jackson county, feldspar from 
Mitchell county and pure white sand from 
Wayne county. 

Along with the kaolins there have been 
placed on exhibition samples of both crude 
and ground talc from the more important 
mines in the State, especially from the 
mines of Riccard and Hewett, on the 
Western North Carolina Railroad in Swain 
county, and from the Kinsey quarries, 
which produce remarkably fine material, 
on the Marietta & North Georgia Railroad 
in Cherokee county. 
this ground talc is used in lubricating ma- 
terials, much of which is used as an adul- 
terant in flour, sugar, etc., and a limited 
| quantity of the finer material, such as gues 
from the Kinsey quarry, is sold at from $50 





of these samples are beautiful in appear- 
ance and have an excellent compact tex- 
ture, and their composition shows that not 


| only their sand, but in many cases the 


cementing material is nearly all silica, thus 
insuring the stone to withstand the winter 
climate. In the neighborhood of Gulf, 
Chatham county, 
sandstone of pale olive buff color, and one 
of the quarries in that region, operated by 
the Carolina Brownstone Co., exhibits an 
11-foot shaft of this buff sandstone such as 
has decidedly 
artistic effect in several large buildings in 
Norfolk. 

One of the handsomest pieces of brown- 
from 


are large deposits of 


recently been used with 


stone and work ever exhibited a 
Southern quarry is a carved doorway and 
vase, which form a part of this North Car- 
olina building-stone exhibit. These come 
from the quarry of the Gonella Brothers at 
Sanford, and are exhibited by them, The 
doorway was carved by Mr. William Rackle 
and the vase by Mr. John Gonella. Both 
are beautifully executed, and show much 
technical and artistic skill. 
Another especially attractive 
about this North Carolina building-stone 
exhibit is a beautiful block of orbicular 


granite, which surmounts the pyramid on 


| which the larger part of the building-stone 


| ter. 
A large portion of | 


to $60 per ton to the manufacturers of face 


powders. 

The building-stone collection is probably 
the most impressive part of the North Caro- 
It contains blocks of 


lina mineral exhibit. 
polished granite from some two dozen dif- 
ferent quarries, showing a great variety of 
colors, from the white Mount Airy granite 
to the “‘black granite’ (or norite) from 
the Carolina Central 


Anson county, on 
Railroad. These granites represent every 
variety of texture, from the fine-grained, 
like the monumental 
granite of Mooresville, Iredell county, to 
the coarse porphyritic Scotch red granite 
found on the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 


compact material 


in Wilson county, and on the Carolina 
Central Railroad in Anson county. There 
is also a handsome cottage monument cut 
out of the Iredell granite from Mooresville 
by the Charlotte Granite Co., which shows 
how well this stone is adapted for monu- 
mental purposes; an excellent exhibit of 
Belgian block and curbstone from the 


county, which shows the excellent working 
qualities of this tough, durable granite, 
and a beautiful shaft of nearly white Mount 
Airy granite, which ata little distance re- 
sembles marble. A magnificent slab of this 
latter granite, twenty-eight feet long, seven 
feet wide and eight inches thick, stands 
near the front entrance of the Mining and 
Forestry Building. The deposit of granite 
from which this slab and shaft were taken 
near Mount Airy is bare of trees over an 
area of forty acres. In quarrying, the rock 
peels off neariy parallel to the surface in 
immense sheets, often nearly 200 feet in 
diameter, and slabs and shafts nearly 
uniform in thickness and more than 100 
feet in length can be easily secured. The 
magnificent slab on exhibition here illus- 
trates the excellent working qualities of 
this stone. 

The exhibit of sandstone samples shows 
a considerable variety, both as to color and 
texture. Some two dozen eight-inch cubes 
| represent nearly as many quarries in Dur- 
| name, Wake, Chatham, Moore and Anson 
counties, the largest number being in the 





Kirk Mountain granite quarries in Rowan 


collection is arranged. This block is about 
four feet long and twelve inches in diame- 
One side of it is polished, and shows 
to good advantage the quality of the stone 
The body of the stone is white feldspar, 
through which large thickly-distributed 
spots, from a half inch to an inch in diame- 
ter, of greenish-black augite run, the fibres 
of which radiate from a common 
The general effect is both odd and ex- 


centre, 
tremely pleasant. It comes from the land 
of Mr, Frank Harston, in Davie county. 
Another interesting and attractive feature 
of this exhibit are the large blocks of black 
granite or norite, which is really an erup- 
tive igneous rock, and is found in consider- 
able quantities on the Carolina Central 
Railroad in Anson county, near where the 
railroad crosses the lee lee river. 

The collection contains also several blocks 
of marble of black, pink and nearly white 
color from Swain and Cherokee counties; 
of a beautiful, fine grain, black serpentine, 
from near latterson, in Caldwell county, 
and a mottled serpentine, from Wake 
county. 

The North Carolina mineral water ex- 
hibit is another one of the attractive fea- 
tures in this building. They are brought 
togetether here in half-gallon packages 
from nearly all of the more prominent 


mineral springs in the State, and the com- 


position of the waters arranged in a way 


water. 


| neighborhood of Sanford, Moore county, | 


l'on the Seaboard Air Line and the Cape 


which shows to the eye of the visitor at a 
glance the relative amounts of the several 
important ingredients which each sample 


contains. The samples of water have been 


| carefully analyzed by the State Geological 


Survey, and the more important ingredi- 
ents are shown in small bottles, which are 
placed immediately ia front of the half- 
gallon glass jars containing the samples of 
In each of these small bottles is 
placed the quantity of each important in- 
gredient which would be found in ten 
gallons of the water. A person who drinks 
any of these waters can here see at a glance 
the amount of each of the important ingre- 
dients which he would take into his system. 
Five of the more important mineral springs 
of the State that ship water, such as the 
Lincoln Lithia Springs near Lincolnton, 
the Panacea Springs near Littleton, the 
Bromine and Arsenic Springs in Ashe 
county, the Poison Springs from Barrium 
Springs near Statesville, and the Jackson 
Springs from Moore county, are all shown 
as a part of this mineral-water exhibit in 
their commercial bottles as these waters 
are shipped from the springs. In the win- 
dows above this mineral-water exhibit are 
transparencies showing the regions about 


feature | 








| State geologist at 


ton, the Hayward White Sulphur Springs 
at Waynesville, and the Hot Springs below 
Asheville. 

Showing the practical uses of stone mate- 
rial in an important way, there are placed 
on the west side of the North Carolina 
exhibit a number of photographs and one 
large transparency in the window, illustra- 
ting the macadam or stone roads which are 
now being constructed in Mecklenburg and 
a number of other counties in the State. 

Supplementing the specimens of this ex- 
hibit are geological maps on the wall and a 
geological section showing the character 
and positions of the formations crossing the 
State. This section extends along the en- 
tire length and on both sides of the mining 
half of the building, and has a total length 
of 240 feet. It shows the important iron, 
coal, gold and other important mineral de- 
posits, and shows the possibilities of arte- 
sian-well supplies in the eastern portion of 
the State. 

The beautiful transparencies which fill 
the windows in the neighborhood of the 
North Carolina exhibit illustrate still further 
in a very attractive way the mineral re- 
sources of the State. 

The specimens are all carefully labelled, 
so that a stranger in passing through the 
exhibit may get an intelligent idea of the 
State’s resources as far as they are repre- 
sented in this exbibit without having anyone 
on hand to explain the situation to him, 

Against the wall space of this exhibit is 
attached the following list of publications 
by the North Carolina Geological Survey, 
which are sent to anyone applying for them 
and remitting the amount of postage to the 
Chapel Hill, N. C,: 
2, ‘Building Stone;” 


1, “Iron Orces;” 
3. “Gold 


, “*Forests of Eastern 


Ores;" 4, ‘‘Road Materials;” 


North 


», **Economic Forest Trees of North Caro- 


Carolina;” 


Al 


lina;” 7, ‘‘Forest Fires;” 8, ‘*Water- Pow- 
ers;’ 9g, ‘*Monazite;’ 10, ‘'Corundum;” 
11, ‘*Gold Mines and Mining in the South,” 
12, ‘Drinking-Water Supplies.” 


Il. S Freminc, M. EB, 


Exhibit of Southern Gold Ores in the 
Forestry and Mineral Building. 


This type collection of Southern gold 
ores, exhibited by Messrs, II. B.C, Nitze 
and Il. A, J. Wilkens, of Baltimore, Md., 
was made during the past summer on a 
reconnaisance trip through the Southern 
Appalachian gold belt, the results of which 
have been published in the transactions 
of the American of Mining 
Engineers, Atlanta meeting, under the 
title of “‘The Present Condition of Gold 
Southern Appalachian 


Institute 


Mining in the 
States,” an extended 
appeared in the MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD 
of October 11. 

The collection contains 118 hand speci- 
and systematically arranged 
according to the States—Virginia, ten 
specimens; North Carolina, forty-one speci- 
mens; South Carolina, twenty-seven speci- 
mens; Georgia, thirty-one specimens, and 
It is designed 


abstract of which 


mens, is 


Alabama, nine specimens, 
to represent: 

A, The characteristic ores of the South- 
ern States, namely: 

1. Auriferous gravel and grit. 

2. Solid vein quartz (vitreous and sac- 
charoidal). 

a. Free milling brown ores (decomposed 
sulphurets). 

6, Compact sulphuretted ores (sometimes 
also argentiferous). Sulphurets finely di- 
vided. Sulphurets in bunches. Varieties 
of sulphurets: Pyrite, chalcopyrite, galena, 
zincblende, mispickel. 

3. Reticulated quartz veins in hornstone 
(devitrified acid volcanic rocks), 

4. Ores of the Dahlonega type: Gneisses 
and schists interlaminated with narrow 
auriferous quartz veinlets or stringers, often 
lenticular in structure, and also carrying 
sulphurets. 
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s. Auriferous massive actinolite rock. 
6. Auriferous quartz-limestone ores. 
7. Auriferous pyritic and free gold im- 


from soft to highly silicified types (charac- 


tertistic of the large lenticular bodies of | 


low-grade ore) 
BB, The wall rocks: Granite, diorite and 


other eruptives; mica and _ hornblende 


gneisses and schists; argillaceous, chloritic 
and sericitic slates and schists. 
C. Gangue minerals: (uartz, feldspar, 


hornblende, muscovite, chlorite, epidote, 


calcite, siderite, barite, cyanite, tourma- 


line, garnet, chalcopyrite, galena, zinc- 
blende, mispickel, margite, cassiterite. 

), Accompanying dike rocks: Granite, 
pegmatite, diabase. 

The two most successful and steadily 
producing mines in the South, the Haile in 
South Carolina and the Franklin in Geor- 
gia, are particularly well represented by 
complete suites of specimens, including the 
concentrates made. 

The assay values of the ores are purposely 
omitted, as these are known accurately only 
in very few instances, and in most cases 
such assays as are obtainable have no intel- 
ligent meaning, as they do not represent 
the average run of mine, 

This collection is of more than usual 
interest, since, as above stated, it represents 
the types in each case and shows clearly 
the character of the gold-bearing veins or 
pay dirt, as the case may be, and also that 
of the accompanying rocks. It is well worth 
the careful study of all interested in gold- 
mining matters, as much useful knowledge 
can be gained from it. 


THE ATLANTA EXPOSITION, 


The Old South and the New South—The Exposition 
and its Meaning—To the Exposition by the 
Southern Railway—Southern Railway 
and the New South —The 
**Land of the Sky.’’ 





Prior to the war much of the vast area of 
tillable the Southern States was 
divided into large plantations, the product 


land in 


of which was mainly cotton, sugar, tobacco, 


rice and corn, and the field laborers 
were to a great extent slaves, though 
in some portions of the South there 


were many white farmers having small 
farms who owned no slaves. The profits 
in cotton-growing were at that time so 
great by reason of high prices that South- 
ern planters generally accumulated large 
fortunes, 

The war freed the slave and left the 
planter, after four years of disastrous strug- 
gle, nothing but his wide waste of untilled 
fields, without means to employ help, and 
so discouraged and disheartened by the 
complete revolution in labor and other 
unfavorable conditions which confronted 
him, that he was hardly in a condition 
to quickly rebuild his lost fortune. The 
negroes, rejoicing in their new condition of 
freedom, flocked to the towns and cities of 
the border States for the most part, and 
eked out a precarious existence that lacked 
the common comforts to which they had 
been accustomed in slavery. 

This was generally the condition of the 
old South at the close of hostilities, and 
there was but little improvement during 
the years of reconstruction, which were as 
chilling to enterprise, as antagonistic to 
growth and development, and almost as 
ruinous as war itself. 

About 1880 the South commenced to 
emerge from the overwhelming poverty 
and trials which had overshadowed it. A 
few enterprising men opened coal mines, 
built furnaces, started cotton mills and 
blazed the pathway for a road to general 
progress and prosperity. Birmingham led 
the way, and soon revolutionized the 
world’s views of Southern mineral re- 
Anniston, Chattanooga and other 
Atlanta, with indomi- 


sources, 
places followed. 


table pluck, developed a wide diversity of 


| visitors 
their way, is but the full fruition of At- | 





industrial interests, and under the inspira- 
tion of Grady’s work made a success of 
two great expositions, which emphasized 


pregnations in country slates and schists, | the South’s prospects and possibilities. 


The great Cotton States and Interna- 
tional Exposition, now being held in At- 
lanta, Ga., a typical American city, stand- 
ing in the majesty of her strength, full of 
and 


energy, enterprise 


institutions and varied 


the commercial 


sound financial 


manufacturing interests, 


and geographical metropolis of a _ vast 


region teeming with agricultural and min- 
eral wealth, the Mecca to which Americans 


| from the North, South, East ani West and 


from other shores are wending 
lanta’s work in the past. 

Atlanta is a beautiful city, situated on 
the Appalachian hills, 1050 feet above the 
sea-level, and inaregion of country famous 
for its salubrious climate and historically 
interesting from the fact that a number of 
desperate battles were fought over it pre- 
liminary to the capture of the city by Gen- 
eral Sherman on the second day of Septem- 
ber, 1864, and from which in the following 
spring he started on his famous ‘‘march to 
the sea.” 

The exposition is in Piedmont Park, 
about two miles north of Atlanta, and is 
quite as interesting as any that has been 
opened in this or any other country, The 
grounds are a veritable fairyland. The 
visitor finds himself in the midst of a pro- 
fusion of trees and shrubbery peculiar to 
the South, which have required years of 


careful nursing to bring to their present 
state of perfection and beauty, and sees | 
the graceful fabrics that are the products 


of the soil and factories of the South. Here 
is the cotton grown in the fields, the treas- 
ures of the mines and the riches of the 
granary. Every avenue echoes with the 
hum of industry, where looms weave the 


cotton direct from the fields, and where 


mammoth machines crush the ores and 
others convert the metal into finished | 
products, 


The grounds are thronged by visitors, 
many of them from beyond the seas, who 
see inthe Agricultural, Manufacturing and 


Liberal Arts, Machinery, Transportation | 


and other large and imposing structures, in 
which the almost unnumbered and varied 
exhibits are classified and arranged, unmis- 
takable evidence of the infinite resources 
and inexhaustible riches of the South, and 
of the dawn of that era of commercial and 
manufacturing 
confidently and eloquently predicted and 


progress 


so ably and effectually advocated. 


Those who attended the Columbian and | 


may now visit the Atlanta Exposition and 
institute a comparison between them will, 
of course, find in the extent of the grounds, 
the size of the buildings and in the number 
of exhibits of the same general character 
the Southern is much smaller, but they will 
also discover that the exhibits are the most 
choice and most interesting in each particu- 


lar class, for the large experience afforded | 


by the Columbian has enabled exhibitors 
and the managers to avoid the mistakes 
and improve upon the methods of the latter. 

This is especially the case with the 
government exhibit, which is admirable in 
every particular, and compares most favor- 
ably with, if indeed it is not superior to, 
that at Chicago. 

The Chicago fair was so vast that few 
were equal to the physical exertion of 
seeing it thoroughly in a reasonable time, 
while the Atlanta is sufficiently large to 
accommodate the entire range of exhibits, 
which may be seen without great fatigue, 


and which are well calculated to be en- | 
tirely satisfactory, and to leave upon the | 


minds of visitors the most agreeable im- 
pressions. 

Whatever may be the degree of success 
achieved in the objects of this great under- 
taking on the part of the new South, 
which are the extension of commercial 


patriotism, with | 


which Grady so} 


relations with other sections of this country 
and with Mexico and the countries of South 
and Central America, the promotion of 
| manufacturing industries and encourage- 
| ment of immigration, that success will be 
| largely due to the first-class transportation 
| facilities furnished by that great combina- 
| tion of railroads, operated by a single 
management with headquarters at Wash- 
the name of the 


| ington, D. C., 
‘Southern Railway,” and it is altogether 
likely that the energetic and far-seeing 
of the South would never 


under 


business men 


have undertaken such an enterprise with- | 
out the assistance and active co-operation , 


of this great railroad corporation. 

About 
been merged into the Southern Railway, 
and its tracks fairly gridiron the country 
_ south of the Potomac and east of the Mis- 
| sissippi, making close connections with 
| other trunk lines to every point of the com- 

pass and affording through transit from the 
| principal Eastern and Western centres of 
travel to Atlanta and other cities of the 
South and Southwest without change of 
cars. 

The influence and trade of the Gate 
City of the South has not only been ex- 
tended to the North by the Southern Rail- 
way, but to Mexico and the Pacific slope, 
by a double daily service of the ‘‘United 
States Fast Mail’ and ‘ Washington and 
Southwestern Limited” between New 
York and New Orleans, connecting with 
the ‘‘Sunset Limited” of the Southern 
Pacific for San Francisco and the City of 


thirty independent roads have 





Mexico. 

A correct idea of the high character of 
the service furnished by this great artery 
of travel between the North and South 
_may be formed from the fact that it now 
operates in connection with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad three through daily trains 
each way between New York and Atlanta, 
consisting of day coaches, Pullman sleepers, 

buffet and dining cars, all solid vestibuled, 
and landing passengers directly in the 
exposition grounds, being absolutely the 
only road enjoying this high privilege. 
The running time between the two cities is 
twenty four hours. 

The idea which was once prevalent that 

the railroads of the South are inferior to 
those in other parts of the country will be 
speedily dissipated from the minds of all 
who travel over this line, for not only are 
the cars provided with all the latest de- 
signs for the promotion of comfort, con- 
| venience and safety, but in roadbed, 
bridges, equipment, ballast and other 
respects it is fully abreast of the best con- 
struction, 

In going from Washington to Atlanta 
| the road passes through the States of Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, over 
ground possessing much historical interest 

in connection with the war, and much of it 
consecrated with fraternal blood, as at 

Manassas, Brandy Station and other places 

in sight from the train, where the fields 
conceal beneath their peaceful bosoms the 

bones of hero dead and rusty implements of 

war. We pass through quaint old Char- 
| lottesville, the seat of the University of 
| Virginia, from which statesmen, orators and 
warriors have gone by the score; through 
Lynchburg, still famous for its tobacco 
| market; Danville, the centre of a large area 
| of fertile land; Charlotte, the centre of 
North Carolina goldfields; past Greenville, 
S. C., where the train crosses the mountain 
range which separates South Carolina and 
Georgia, through Gainesville, Ga., and then 
by a sloping grade to Atlanta, 

Instead of traveling down South we have 
traveled up South, for while Washington is 
ten feet above the level of the sea, Gaines- 
ville is 1227 feet and Atlanta 1050 feet. 

The Southern Railway has fostered all 
enterprises inthe new South. It has devel- 
| oped fruit and vegetable culture to enor- 
| mous proportions by making it profitable to 

the growers with quick and cheap transpor- 
tation to Northern markets, and the same 
is true of other industries. It has largely 
| promoted immigration and manifested a 
generous interest in every undertaking cal- 
culated to advance the welfare of the South 
or of any Southern State or section. It 
made the exposition practicable, and its 
| active co-operation is reflected in the large 
and handsome building which it has erected 

in the fair grounds, containing an elaborate 
and complete exhibit of the mineral prod- 


ucts of the South, and a pictorial illustra- 
tion of the advancement in the architecture 
| of station buildings and the construction 
| and equipment of railroads. It has made 
| large expenditures in the improvement of 
its roadbeds and equipment, preparatory to 
handling satisfactorily the traffic of the 
exposition, and has laid double tracks be- 
tween Atlanta and Piedmont Park, to 
accommodate the locai travel, which are 
equipped with Hall’s electric track signals 
| to insure safety, and trains are run each 
way on a three-minute schedule. Nothing 
seems to have been left undone that was 
calculated to promote its ethciency in con- 
nection with exposition business. 

Visitors to the exposition should not fail 
to see some of the grand scenery of West- 
ern North Carolina in the mountainous 
region about Asheville and Hot Springs, 
known as the ‘*Garden of the Gods,” in the 
‘*Land of the Sky,” on a line of the South- 
ern Railway, a region famous for scenery, 
climate, health, pure air and cry-tal water, 
where malaria isgunknown, and where the 
clouds kiss the white-capped mountains. 

Asheville has been termed the Saratoga 
of the South, and is an all-the-year-round 
resort for visitors from all over the Union, 
having social advaniages equal to those of 
any other resort in the country, and splen- 
did drives over mountain roads through 
scenes of unexampled grandeur. The 
Asheville plateau is dotted with the homes 
of residents of wealth and culture, among 
them that of Cornelius Vanderbilt, the 
finest in the world. 

An ever-changing panorama of charming 
views is opened to the traveler on the ride 
over the Southern Railway from Asheville 
to Hot Springs. The distance is short, 
scarcely forty miles, but there is not the 
smallest portion of it devoid of picturesque 
interest. It is, in fact, generally conceded 
by extensive travelers that it is one of the 
loveliest trips in America. For the entire 
distance the railroad hugs the river, which 
dashes merrily over boulders as it wends 
its way through the wild gorges of the 
mountains. Here and there are long 
stretches of placid water, as if the river, 
weary of its battling, were resting before 
making another mad rush down its tortuous 
course to the sea. Near Hot Springs the 
mountains are bolder, and hem in the river 
closer and closer, as if to block its way, but 
with one mighty curve it leaps into the 
lovely Hot Springs valley. 




















ARE YOU 
LOOKING FOR 
A LOCATION 
FOR YOUR 
BUSINESS e 


It will pay you to visit 
the territory traversed by the 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


This system is made up of fifteen 
roads, and has an aggregate of 1518 
miles, reaching from Richmond and 
Norfolk on the North, to Charleston, 
Columbia and Denmark on the South, 
a territory which is noted for its tertile 
lands and delightful climate. 


It is the policy of the A. C. L. to foster 
New Industries and provide every 
facility for manufacturers to reach the 
best markets in the shortest time 

and at lowest rates. 


Southern or Northern shippers of 
freights will find that this road offers 
unequalled advantages for quick 
handling and safe delivery of goods. 
Attractive illustrated pamphlets 
sent free on application. 


Address 
T. M. EMERSON, 


Traffic Manager. 


H. M. EMERSON, 
Asst. Genl. Freight Agent. 





WILMINGTON, N.C. 
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